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UNSOLVED NEGRO PROBLEMS. 


A BRIEF discussion of Southern questions from the negro’s 
point of view will disclose disabilities believed to hamper race 
progress, and should serve to point out remedies for the adjust- 
ment of a controversy that is pregnant with dangerous sequence 
to all concerned. To such an extent is negro humanity shack- 
led with the manacles of a lawless coercion which hushes com- 
plaint and permits no reply, that the instigators and abettors of 
our oppression are emboldened to proclaim to the world that 
negro manhood contentedly abandons its invested rights in com- 
pliance with the demands of white supremacy and irresponsible 
government. The South has again grown insolent in its des- 
potic domination, and the North, as beforetime, is criminally 
silent about wrongs which its indifference perpetuates. The 
negroes, hedged in by an unnatural and unjustified dictation, 
are in a state of discontent. They have been speechless about 
their wrongs only because shut out from the current vehicles of 
public expression. Their grievances were not allowed to be 
heard, and hence their silence has been unjustly taken for sat- 
isfaction with an anomalous environment. 

We state our case. The negroes are a law-abiding class. 
They are singularly responsive to humane treatment, and of 
docile amenability to honest government. They are sincerely 
solicitous for the best development of the South and its people. 
By no act of theirs have they ever put in jeopardy the material 
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welfare of that section. They have no desire to dominate in 
government, and will refrain altogether from political activity 
should guarantees of their rights be assured and their persons 
protected. But there exist serious grievances which lie outside 
of current political usurpation, and the evils which they produce 
threaten to submerge us in perpetual bondage. An enumera- 
tion of them is here made in order that all parties may have 
some knowledge of the ground of our complaint and cause of 
discontent. 

1. The chief and foremost grievance of the colored population 
of the Southern States is our rigorous subjection to a universal 
and intolerable bondage of illiteracy. 

Knowledge is the antithesis of ignorance. We crave the 
light of intelligence. But, from our advent on these shores until 
now, we have groped our way in mental blindness. In slavery 
it was a crime to teach us the alphabet. When freedom came 
we asked for the bread of knowledge hidden in the literature of 
an English vernacular; for an education that in the sunlight of 
reason would discover truth and eliminate error; but instead, 
were given a stone of dead and unintelligible thought that 
trained a few of our people in exagerated notions of learning, 
but left the great mass of them hopelessly floundering in help- 
less ignorance. 

The free public school system of the South originated in the 
period of reconstruction. It is a bequeathment and landmark 
of the former Republican State governments. There are no 
mixed schools in that section. Each race has its separate 
buildings and teachers. The freedmen have a greatly inferior 
service. The average school term for the entire South will not 
exceed three months in the year. The statistics of illiteracy 
show that the Southern States do not educate the white race and 
will not educate the negro. The total taxable wealth of the 
South will exceed twelve billions. The present tax levy for all 
purposes averages three dollars and ninety cents per thousand. 
The ability of the South to educate her illiterate youth is shown 


in the fact that an assessment of three tenths of a cent on a dol- 
lar will return a sufficient revenue to keep the public schools 
open six months in the year. With the best facilities eight 
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months ought to be the limit of the school year. Nevertheless, 
apathy and opposition to learning characterize a locality where 
the persistent eradication of illiteracy ought to be an imperative 
function of government. 

Annual appropriations are made in some of the Southern 
States to colored institutions, and their white people parade this 
fact as conclusive proof of their interest and praiseworthy devo- 
tion to negro education. Like the free schools, these appropri- 
ations originated with Republican legislators, and for obvious 
reasons are continued under Democratic control. In 1862 the 
federal government, by act of Congress, donated to each of the 
States a large acreage of the public domain for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining agricultural and mechanical insti- 
tutions for the people within the respective States. In the 
South, except in South Carolina, this land donation was given 
outright to white institutions, from which negroes were excluded. 
But for excuse and justification, the present annual appropria- 
tions were made and are continued. The Atlanta University 
was recently a conspicuous example of these caste beneficiaries. 
The North has borne a leading part in the education of the ne- 
gro. It can be truthfully said that Northern white teachers in 
sympathy with their development and those colored teachers 
trained by them are the only capable and efficient instructors 
of the race. The Southern white teachers employed in negro 
schools bring into this service a spirit of sectional bigotry and 
personal domination that alienates their pupils and _stultifies 
their manhood and womanhood. Moreover, the leading fune- 
tion of our education ought to be the development of character 
rather than a mere knowledge of books. However, on all sides 
there has been a series of mistakes and a succession of blunders 
in the processes of negro training. The neglect to plant schools 
in the rural districts and to teach elementary English branches 
has had the most stupendous and far-reaching disastrous effects 
upon a race whose primary and immediate needs demanded a 
practical training in rudimentary knowledge. Had this been 
undertaken in the beginning, the larger number of our people 
would now be able to read and write, much of the senseless 
prejudice against negro instruction avoided, and the entire race 
lifted to a higher plane of Christian development. 
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2. A second cause of complaint, and which proper training 
in elementary principles would have mitigated, will be found in 
our industrial slavery. 

The present labor system of the South embraces nearly all 
the hard conditions of chattel servitude without any of its pro- 
tecting influence. The sum of the benefits the negro now de- 
rives from his labor is food and shelter. For these he is bound 
to one ceaseless round of toil. The aphorism that the owner- 
ship of land will always give an ownership of man is verified 
in the condition of these people, so much so, that the ex-slave- 
holders have at this time almost as complete a command of the 
persons and movements of the freedmen as before their emanci- 
pation. Local migration changes masters, but not the condition 
of service. To the great majority of negroes, emigration be- 
yond these states is impossible. Nor ought it to be undertaken. 
The South is the habitation of the negro. These problems must 
be settled there. The planters fix the price of labor, whose em- 
ployment is contracted for by the year at a compensation that 
will not average above sixty dollars per annum for each person. 
The food supply of free labor is the slave ration of yesterday. 
The planter has a monopoly of negro labor without the neces- 
sity of pecuniary investment or liability of financial loss. The 
monthly subsistence allowed to each person is one bushel of corn 
meal, fifteen pounds of pork, and two quarts of molasses. Cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, flour, and tobacco are extras to be paid for by 
the negro. Wages are paid, not in eash, but in orders on 
stores. The planter is the recognized accountant. In the court 
his books are unimpeachable and conclusive evidence. The 
contracts with labor are also written by him, and however oner- 
ous or fraudulent, the negro’s sign-manual, his mark, is a com- 
plete estoppel to controversy or litigation. 

The omnivorous greed and heartless exaction of the white 
planters in their dealings with negro labor have bred deep and 
lasting discontent in the freed people. They feel that God and 
justice would be on their side in any revolt necessary to free 
them from such oppressive task-masters. As a question of 
public utility, it is not to be doubted that industry is the source 
of national prosperity and security; but when there is no 
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equality in labor, men lack an incentive to work. To develop 
the highest results, they should be paid for what they do, and 
not for the time consumed in a given operation. 

The elevation of the negro wage-worker in increased intelli- 
gence and material welfare lies at the foundation and consti- 
tutes the source of stability and financial prosperity for the new 
South. The first step in that direction is the division of tillage 
land into small allotments to be held under lease for individual 
cultivation. So able an authority as Professor Jevons has well 
said that the soundest possible solution of the labor problem 
will eventually be found in such a modification of the terms of 
partnership as shall bind the interest of the employer and work- 
men more closely together. It is self-evident that the benefits 
to be derived from small farms well managed are of incalculable 
yalue both in providing a source of permanent revenue to the 
owner and by exciting a healthful and worthy competition 
among the tillers of the soil. To illustrate what this proposi- 
tion implies, we will take a planter with twelve hundred acres 
of land, who divides it*into thirty farms of forty acres each for 
lease to thirty capable negro tenants, each leasehold to be let 
for an annual rental of five bales of cotton; and, to guarantee 
the rent, the conditions of the agreement are that fifteen acres 
shall be planted in cotton, ten acres in corn, and ten acres in 
peas, potatoes, and other edibles. The latter provision secures 
diversity and rotation in crops, as well as providing subsistence 
for future consumption, now a serious problem in Southern 
economy and nowhere solved by provision made for it before- 
hand. The commissariat of a Southern planter is the commis- 
sion merchant, to whom a lien on the growing crops and mort- 
gage on realty are given to secure advances for all domestic 
wants. In consequence, food impoverishment is imminent, and 
land incumbrance enormous. Under this proposed system of 
land tillage a fair estimate will put the tenant’s gains, aside 
from reserved food for the incoming year, at about two hun- 
dred dollars. That would be a measure of wealth beyond 
any comparison with previous labor. On the other hand, the 
owner of the land receives in rents one hundred and fifty bales 
of cotton whose cash value would not be less than five thousand 
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dollars, a compensation greater by fourfold than is likely to ac- 
crue under existing conditions. From many sources objections 
to this system will arise. It is a radical innovation on existing 
methods, and marks the dawn of negro material liberation, a 
class whom the white South desires to keep perpetually in 
menial dependence. With land and knowledge, there will be 
no negro problem and no sectional controversy. 

3. On the moral side of the Southern problem an evil of 
grave magnitude has laid a withering blight that permeates 
every phase of the freedman’s existence and finds virulent ex- 
pression in the social immoralities of the two races. And here 
we welcome honest, intelligent, and impartial criticism. The 
Southern negro is not a saint, nor yet culpable in a greater de- 
gree than the abetting and inciting white class. He is weak in 
resources ; the whites are powerful in expedients that render him 
amenable and responsive to their insistence. There obviously 
exists a wide distinction both in privilege and culture between 
those negroes who live in towns and those settled in the rural 
districts. To the former greater freedom must be accorded 
than to those who live in the country. Yet both classes are too 
largely in the thralldom of a helpless degradation that binds 
them in abject submission to white libertinism. Immunity for 
this is negro condemnation, but this immorality is everywhere 
nurtured by lust and propagated by crime. The enthralled 
social degradation of the negro women of the South is without 
a parallel in modern civilization. A glance will reveal the 
hideousness of the situation and the helplessness of the victims, 
when it is affirmed that a majority of the so-called better class 
of Southern white men have colored mistresses. I know whereof 
I speak. This accusation is not an unsupported assertion ; but, 
without entering into unreportable details, I submit corrobora- 
tive legal proof. The grand jury of Washington County, 
Georgia, in one of their presentments affirmed “ that a ma- 
jority of their young white men were keeping negro mistresses, 
and that such social disorder was sapping the foundations of 
white society.” The comment of the court was that “the law 
does not deal with questions of this nature, and that neither the 
court or its grand jury had any right to invade the privacy of 
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domestic life or interfere with the social arrangements of the 
people.” 

There is neither penalty nor punishment for this horrible in- 
iquity. The white men who constitute the law-making power 
have decreed that negro women who bear children by them shall 
have no redress in court under their bastardy laws. In South 
Carolina it is not chaste morality but lawless lust that pro- 
hibits divoree for any cause. The causes of negro immorality 
are manifold, but mainly attributable to the masterful brutality 
of the white class, the sensuous coarseness of local environment, 
and the universal poverty of wage-workers. Instances are not 
wanting, however, where colored women in resisting the indecent 
overtures of white men have been forced into atrocious sub- 
mission; wives, mothers, or daughters, as caprice or passion 
might suggest, and whose entreaties for protection have been 
silenced by that contemptuous indifference always exhibited to- 
ward such things by the “best white people.” Furthermore, 
the press and pulpit, the natural conservators of public morality, 
are ominously dumb without so much as a word of protest or 
condemnation. Any resort to the law courts for protection is 
sheer folly and worse than useless. No matter how heinous a 
crime may be committed by a white man upon a negro, a readily 
attested alibi acquits him. The sable accuser who has the 
temerity to procure the arrest is certain to suffer further out- 
‘age; and thus the negroes are humbled and cowed through 
legal injustice and wanton cruelty. 

In contrast with these admitted crimes, the alleged forcible 
assaults on white women by negroes raise an issue in Southern 
social life of far deeper significance than surface indications 
disclose, and involve potent reasons why the makers of such ac- 
cusations do not dare allow them to be sifted in the broad sun- 
light of truth and justice. I submit some acknowledged facts 
from which it may be fairly inferred that negroes do not com- 
mit criminal assaults on white women. Throughout the slave 
period no crimes of this character were reported. During the 
war, when the white women and children were wholly in the 
care and keeping of the negroes, no such assaults were affirmed 
of them. Under reconstruction, when the state and judiciary 
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were largely amenable to their control, and, therefore, a degree 
of comparative immunity assured, criminal assaults on white 
women were neither known nor attributed to negroes. If, 
therefore, the boundless immunities of the war and the extraor- 
dinary privileges of reconstruction were insufficient to develop 
in these people a characteristic propensity for criminally as- 
saulting white females, it ought to be difficult, I apprehend, to 
induce the sober judgment of the American people to invest 
them now with such malignant instincts, especially in the face 
of repressive domination and rigorous subordination. 

Allegations of this character are usually made only in popu- 
lous negro centres and against colored men of pronounced activ- 
ity and leadership, and who, if arrested and imprisoned, are 
never judicially examined. On the contrary, they are universally 
executed by a self-constituted judiciary of lawless white men 
before whom all degrees of alleged negro criminality stand con- 
victed of guilt and adjudged to forfeit life. The base, execra- 
ble vices that give birth to the revolting crimes connected with 
the unlawful execution of negroes stimulate in their authors 
passions of revenge of odious vindictiveness. These cowardly 
brutalities are marked by injustice and cruelty in every overt 
manifestation. I submit that any honest palliation of these 
offenses ought to be impossible, but when set forth by us we 
are upbraided and branded as “dangerous negroes ” who will 
not confide in the “ humanity, intelligence, and Christianity of 
the South.” 

4. The travesty of legal proceedings in dealing with negro 
culpability becomes the concrete of Southern judicial injustice, 
by which the negro is forced to become a one-sided Ishmaelite, 
goaded to desperation, an outeast with every white hand against 
him. If he should, through exasperated rage, be roused to 
strike back when struck, the madness of his retaliating temer- 
ity is crushed by overwhelming numbers of bloodthirsty, insa- 
tiate, white demons who, out of sheer wantonness, mutilate and 
murder their black fellow-citizens irrespective of previous prov- 


ocation, and in oblivious disregard of every sense of decency, 
humanity, or form of law. The unparalelled atrocities com- 
mitted by white men in needless lynching, burning, and other 
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monstrous indignities inflicted upon colored men and women 
are without the least shadow of excuse or justification. Though 
substantiated by unimpeachable proofs, they are not infre- 
quently, at the North, regarded as incredible and impossible 
outrages. But, notwithstanding the sneers of an inhuman skep- 
ticism, they are painfully real. Execrable crimes are concocted, 
instituted, indorsed, and supported by the best white people, — 
those persons who not only mould and direct public sentiment, 
but assume to be the very warp and woof of Southern civiliza- 
tion. 

All the machinery of the judicature rests in the hands of the 
white people. The negroes are not only helplessly subject to 
any measure of judicial exaction, but atrocious legal judgments 
are assured of swift and inexorable execution. Without ever 
invoking the forms of law, these unpardonable crimes go on 
with increasing vehemence, unchecked and unrebuked by a 
vainglorious shameless social economy that ought to be abashed 
by such an exhibition of moral depravity and legal turpitude. 
Allegations of negro criminality do not always imply verifiable 
guilt, and for that reason will not be investigated in open court, 
for defensive disclosures would then lay bare a heinous culpa- 
bility on the side of the dominant Southern people. 

Furthermore, the institution of criminal proceedings against 
negro offenders is an admission of their legal rights to an ex- 
tent that the responsible white South is not willing to concede. 
Should trial be granted, conviction is certain to follow when 
white men are the prosecuting accusers, while the punishment 
awarded is so manifestly out of all proportion to adjudged 
guilt, that there arises in the minds of all unbiased observers 
an irresistible belief that a gratification of summary personal 
vengeance rather than any reformatory subjection of the cul- 
prit is the actuating impulse of these irrational judgments. We 
demand that these brutal murders shall cease, and that all 
criminal accusations shall be sifted by at least the forms of law. 
Obviously this demand for law and order in the disposition of 
perpetrated crime is clearly on the side of good government, 
and the pretentious civilization of the South ought to be com- 
pelled to heed it. 
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5. Forever fertile in devices, there is now set up by the South 
by way of extenuation, the subterfuge of race antagonism, 
wherein white men assert that such antagonism is fundamental, 
interminable, and insuperable, and grows out of an absolute 
white superiority and conscious negro inferiority. This dogma 
of white supremacy is so repugnant and monstrous in theory, 
and so wholly without verification or foundation in fact, that 
we frankly question by what right and under what authority 
these white people assume a dictatorship of negro citizenship, 
and on what valid grounds the investiture is made. 

One thing is evident, a mere assertion of superiority or in- 
feriority of irreconcilable dissonance, or ineradicable antipathy, 
does not establish facts or create a fixed status for the races. 
Such assumptions ought not to be considered as argument; cer- 
tainly they do not contain a truthful statement of facts. In 
spite of an affected contempt, the Southern whites have a genu- 
ine fondness for the negroes, as is abundantly illustrated in their 
daily living in a persistent dalliance with ebony Delilahs and 
by a miscegenated progeny. And in the face of these facts the 
assertion of a fundamental race antagonism is simply a meretri- 
cious declaration on the part of those who emphasize it. On the 
contrary, candor will show no irrepressible antagonism to exist, 
but only this, that the whites were exasperated when their chat- 
tels became men, and embittered when their servants were made 
citizens, and that race resentment is manifested only where the 
negro contends for decreed rights and invades preéxisting cus- 
toms. The emancipated negro himself, in spite of bitter mem- 
ories of needless wrongs committed against him, cherishes no 
lasting resentment against the whites, and is willing to con- 
done, and would forget the crimes of their instigation, were such 
lawlessness not always repeated with increasing intensity when- 
ever he essays to assert a degree of manly independence and 
character. Race conflicts are precipitated and lawless brutali- 
ties perpetrated only where the whites are the instigators and 
ageressors. No class of whites may claim exemption from re- 
sponsibility or exoneration from the guilt of these crimes. Any 
honest facing of the situation shows that, unless the universal 
intolerance now prevalent in many phases of Southern life and 
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the sole animus of that personal and political terrorism which 
inspires all high-handed, audacious, imperious dictation of negro 
movements shall cease, these brutalities will not diminish but 
increase with time, since the negro pushes forward in many im- 
perceptible directions, and his growing manhood and increasing 
intelligence will contest more and more the arrogant pretensions 
of all groundless claims of white oversight. 

The truth is, that the semi-civilization of the South, wanting 
in justice and considerate forbearance, is heartless, avaricious, 
passionate, and arbitrary. Its system of minority government 
is an instinctive, irrational, unrestrained impulse that instigates 
a callous indifference to superior rights, and licenses lawless dis- 
regard of human life. Its entire social economy is unworthy of 
intelligent men and of the so-called leaders of subtropical civili- 
zation. Yet these are the people in whose * humanity, intelli- 
gence, and Christianity’ we are bid to confide, and trust for 
the adjustment of wrongs which they create and perpetuate. It 
is said the * Southern whites know the situation in all its bear- 
ings, and that to distrust their ability to deal with it is to dis- 
trust their capacity and fairness.” But because these white 
people are out of harmony with the sentiments and aspirations 
of the people they attempt to hold in subjection, and stubbornly 
contest any impairment of dominant supervision and refuse to 
tolerate any condition that lessens their subordination of the 
negro, we rightfully impugn their motives, assail their sincerity, 
discredit their fairness, and have no belief that they mean to 
deal justly by us. Though clothed with absolute power, and so 
able, at any moment, to end the evils here complained of, yet 











never by word or deed have they relaxed their grip or ceased 
to enthrall us. We, furthermore, not only deny the right, but 
will resist all further attenipts at an exclusive and perpetual 
white administration of negro life. We are not slaves but citi- 
zens. We now serve notice that this problem is not to be dis- 
posed of at the bidding of the white South. It is not great 
enough, nor intelligent enough to settle the problem on any 
basis of justice, without our intervention. At any rate, we will 

not be excluded. 
6. The logical sequence of race enthrallment along the lines 
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of industrial servitude and judicial injustice culminates where 
it was ordained to end, in a suppression of the negro vote, and 
hence the problem of our political domination. Our govern- 
ment is said to be a compact of the people, and for the people, 
by a lawfully expressed will of a majority of its citizens. This 
in theory is the key to all republican institutions. But in the 
South the government is in the hands of a powerful oligarchy 
which sets at defiance the commonest principles of personal and 
political freedom when attempted to be exercised by an oppos- 
ing majority of white or black citizens. Without doubt, the 
negroes are the incarnation of political oppression, and under a 
system of minority supremacy nothing will be conceded to them 
that invests the race with responsible citizenship. On the con- 
trary, conscripted through physical duress and helpless to secure 
redress of grievances, the negro citizen is held at bay by pow- 
erful forces, whose barbarism demands of him, as the latest 
behests of white supremacy, the renunciation of all manhood 
and the suppression of all personality. However, it should be 
understood once for all that it is not so much as a black man, 
pure and simple, that the South dominates the negro, for white 
men in their condition of dependence would be treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner. In fact, the poor whites are in many 
respects subjected to grosser indignities. But by instinct and 
education the negro is the representative of exotic ideas, and to 
the extent of his development the exponent and propagator of 
the antithetical civilization of the North. 

It should be well observed that, in every essential particular, 
the negroes are as loyally the representatives and reflex of na- 
tional character as are our white fellow-citizens, and singularly 
responsive to treatment that gives assurance of justice and fair 
play. Meanwhile, a grave condition of lawlessness confronts 
us, which will not and ought not to go on forever. 

A mad, insatiate greed for material gain blinds both North 
and South to the dangers of negro repression. On the one 
hand, with insidious adroitness the Northern whites commiserate 


our ignorance, but insist upon our tutelage ; and, on the other, 
their Southern white brethren, forcibly depriving us of every 
means of elevation, taunt us with infirmaties, jeer at our weak- 
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ness, and royally condone all offenses of lawless iniquity against 
us. We are not unmindful that certain qualifications are essen- 
tial to intelligent citizenship, and hold that honesty, morality, 
integrity, and good judgment are indispensable requirements. 
We are also agreed that sound knowledge precedes intelligent 
action, and favor a uniform educational test as a prerequisite 
to enfranchisement — free from all partial and illegally laid 
restrictions. Still this fact ought now to be known, that ex- 
eluding the “natural leaders,’ who do not aggregate ten per 
cent. of the white class, any unbiased comparison of the two 
races, man for man, will show the negroes to be as well endowed 
morally, and as capable mentally, to discharge the duties of 
citizenship as are their white fellow inhabitants, and, in not a 
few instances, discriminate with keener insight in regard to 
the utility of public measures, and the fitness of those who 
solicit their suffrages. 





What has preceded briefly depicts the conditions of an envi- 
ronment into which the * natural leaders” of the South have 
forced us, and where the whole problem of politics, redueed to 
a final analysis, is purely a question of right and wrong. The 
issue it precipitates is simply this: Shall there be untrammeled 
freedom to the masses and a government of majorities, or 
wanton oppression by an oligarchy whose supremacy is of neces- 
sity perpetuated throu 
by a limited minority under a plan of political distribution 





gh forceful and unserupulous methods 
wherein a majority of citizens are not even remotely contem- 
plated as factors in present responsible representation, and by 
its terms of existence are excluded in perpetuity from future 
political activity? Kant says man is an end to himself ; obvi- 
ously he has no right to dominate others, all of whom are en- 
dowed with like reciprocal rights. The negro is not a thing 
but a man. In common with other men, he has the right of 
self-defense, that is, of preventing by force any unlawful at- 

tempt at deprivation of rights. Not, however, as Hobbes puts 





it, by “the war of all against all,” but by opposing right to 
might within constitutional limits and under the sanction of 
law. The right of petition and discussion are inalienable Amer- 
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ican privileges. We now elect to exercise them in demanding 
for ourselves and posterity all the rights and immunities con- 
ferred upon an enfranchised manhood by republican sover- 
eignty. 

There should be federal supervisior of national elections. If 
such a law should be enacted, each of the two leading parties 
ought to have a representative of its own selection at each poll- 
ing precinct. A third and supervisory member should be ap- 
pointed by the Department of Justice. A measure of this kind 
would elect party Congressmen though it would not remove the 
evils here complained of, but rather intensify the bitterness of 
political animosity, for complete partisan success on Republican 
lines would be impossible. ‘The methods that lost the South to 
us will not regain it. 

Federal appointments in the South should be conferred upon 
representative conservative citizens — native white men of in- 
tegrity and character, the class that constitute the brain and 
brawn of the new South, and who are not in sympathy with 
oligarchical domination, but whose recognition by a Republican 
President will create sympathy with the best purposes of free 
institutions. 

In the States of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
with their admitted negro majorities, a proportion of one third 
of the elective offices should be allotted to them to be filled by 
representatives of their own selection. The distribution of 
official preferment in the other States should be made upon a 
fair basis of preponderating numbers, which in any event would 
give the negroes a minority representation of one fourth in 
official responsibility. This is not an unreasonable proposition, 
though by its adoption waiver is made of certain legal rights 
with which we are fully invested. It does not imperil “ white 
supremacy,” but it will eliminate the dangerous features of a 
festering problem and remove from the white race their present 
incitement to perpetuate fraud for the maintenance of illegal 
control. 

We are fully cognizant of all the shams and frauds of South- 
ern misrule, and are well advised as to its scope and purpose, 
in the present and future, both as to its bearing on national in- 
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tegrity and in an irrational domination of ourselves. We are 
ready to join hands with all honest white men of the South in 
peaceably and fraternally removing wrongs that must otherwise 
sooner or later find expression in a use of physical force and in 
revolutionary methods. We are not seeking place in the pub- 
lic service for its emoluments, but to secure a recognition of 
our manhood. The negroes will be content with a moderately 
fair distribution of public responsibility. Political codperation 
will be conducive to mutual personal respect, and immeasur- 
ably beneficial in all other relations of race intercourse. We 
desire to end the lawless disorders of sectional strife and race 
contests. Political fellowship will, without doubt, create recip- 
rocal forbearance toward each other, and develop in all a sense 
of material obligation ; especially will it instill nobler qualities 
into the Southern white people, who have yet to learn that a 
sovereignty of the people is the right of each legally qualified 
voter to participate in public power, and that when this right 
is recognized, and only then, will there be completeness in gov- 
ernment, and its authority loyally upheld by citizens who are 
no longer serfs. Let us have peace and fraternity, manhood 
and justice, integrity in law, probity in government, to the end 
that our civilization may be exalted, true prosperity assured, 
national unity consummated, and the object and aim of our 
noblest aspirations achieved. 


WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS, 
Charleston, S. C, 








FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


Mr. GLapstTone and Mr Blaine have fought what the former calls a 
duel on the great theme of Free Trade and Protection. The two articles 
in the “ North American Review”? for January have permanent worth as 
the opinions of experts of the highest rank. The American system of polit- 
ical economy combines the advantages of both Free Trade and Protection. 
We have free trade between the various commonwealths of the Union and 
a moderate degree of protection against the rest of the world. Mr. Blaine’s 
defense of this system is generally regarded by protectionists as brilliant 
and suceessful and by free-traders as so plausible as to be at least annoy- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone’s article is based chiefly on large generalizations ; Mr. 
Blaine’s on the conerete facts of American industrial history. 


Each of the rolling years teaches me more and more fixedly 
to think that in international transactions the British nation 
for the present enjoys a commercial primacy ; that no country 
in the world shows any capacity to wrest it from us, except it 
be America: that, if America shall frankly adopt and steadily 
maintain a system of free trade, she will by degrees, perhaps 
not slow degrees, outstrip us in the race, and will probably take 
the place which at present belongs to us; but that she will not 
injure us by the operation. On the contrary, she will do us 
good. Her freedom of trade will add to our present commerce 
and our present wealth, so that we shall be better than we now 
are. But while we obtain this increment, she will obtain an- 
other increment, so much larger than ours that it will both 
cover the minus quantity which, as compared with us, she at 
present exhibits in international transactions, and also establish 
a positive excess, possibly a large excess, in her own favor. 


Let me now mark the exact point to which we have ad- 
vanced. Like a phonograph of Mr. Edison, the American 
protectionist simply repeats on his side of the Atlantie what 
has been first and often, and long ago, said on ours. Under 
protection our wages were, on the whole, higher than those of 
the Continent. Under protection American wages are higher 
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than those of Great Britain. We then argued, post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. He now argues (just listen to his phonograph), post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc. But our experience has proceeded a stage 
farther than that of the American people. Despite the low wages 
of the Continent, we broke down every protective wall and flooded 
the country (so the phrase then ran) with the corn and the 
commodities of the whole world; with the corn of America 
first and foremost. But did our rates of wages thereupon sink 
to the level of the Continent? Or did it rise steadily and 
‘apidly to a point higher than had been ever known before ? 

That the American rate of wages is higher than ours I con- 
cede. Some, at least, of the causes of this most gratifying fact 
I shall endeavor to acknowledge. My enumeration may be 
sufficient or may be otherwise. Whether it be exhaustive or 
not, the facts will of themselves tend to lay upon protectionism 
the burden of establishing, by something more than mere con- 
comitancy, a casual relation between commercial restraint and 
wages relatively high. But what if, besides doing this, I show 
(and it is easy) that wages which may have been partially and 
relatively high under protection, have become both generally 
and absolutely higher, and greatly higher, under free trade ? 

That protection may coexist with high wages, that it may not 
of itself neutralize all the gifts and favors of nature, that it 
does not as a matter of course make a rich country into a poor 
one, — all this may be true, but is nothing to the point. The 
true question is whether protection offers us the way to the 
maximum of attainable wage. This can only be done by rais- 
ing to the utmost attainable height the fund out of which wages 
and profits alike are drawn. If its tendency is not to increase, 
but to diminish, that fund, then protection is a bar to high 
wages, not their cause; and is, therefore, the enemy, not the 
friend, of the classes on whose wages their livelihood depends. 
This is a first outline of the propositions which I shall endeavor 
to unfold and to bring home. . . . 

Without, then, absolutely denying it to be possible that in 
some isolated and exceptional cases there may be a relation be- 
tween protection (and all protection, so far as it goes, is monop- 


oly) and high wages, I contend that to refer generally the high 
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rate of wages in the United States to this cause would be noth- 
ing less than preposterous. . . . 

I proceed to consider the vast exceptional advantages which 
as a country the United States enjoy; which enable them to 
bear the process of depletion that, through the system of pro- 
tection, it is their pleasure to undergo, and which for them 
cause the question to be one not of absolute retrogression, but 
only of hampered and retarded progress. . . . 

I hold that dear production, even if compensated to the pro- 
ducer by high price, is a wasteful and exhausting process. I 
may still be asked for a detailed answer to the question, “ How, 
then, is it that America, which, as you say, makes enormous 
waste by protection, nevertheless outstrips all other countries in 
the rapid accumulation of her wealth?” To which my general 
answer is that the case is like that of an individual who, with 
wasteful expenditure, has a vast fortune, such as to leave him a 
large excess of receipts. But for his waste that excess would 
be larger still. 

I will then proceed to set forth some of the causes which, by 
giving exceptional energy and exceptional opportunity to the 
work of production in America, seem to allow (in homely 
phrase) of her making ducks and drakes of a large portion of 
what ought to be her accumulations, and yet, by virtue of the 
remainder of them, to astonish the world. 

1. Let me observe, first, that America produces an enormous 
mass of cotton, cereals, meat, oils, and other commodities, which 
are sold in the unsheltered market of the world at such prices 
as it will yield. The producers are fined for the benefit of the 
protected interests, and receive nothing in return; but they 
obtain for their country, as well as for the world, the whole ad- 
vantage of a vast natural trade—that is to say, a trade in 
which production is carried on at a minimum cost in capital and 
labor as compared with what the rest of the world ean do. 

2. America invites and obtains in a remarkable degree from 
all the world one of the great elements of production, without 
tax of any kind — namely, capital. 

3. While securing to the capitalist producer a monopoly in 
the protected trades, she allows all the world to do its best, by 
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a free immigration, to prevent or qualify any corresponding 
monopoly in the class of workmen. 

4. She draws upon a bank of natural resources so vast that 
it easily bears those deductions of improvidence which simply 
prevent the results from being vaster still. 

Let me now mention some at least among those elements of 
the unrivaled national strength of America which explain to 
us why she is not ruined by the huge waste of the protective 
system. And first of these I place the immense extent and 
vastness of her territory, which make her not so much a coun- 
try as in herself a world, and not a very little world. She car- 
ries on the business of domestic exchanges on a scale such as 
mankind has never seen. Of all the staple products of human 
industry and care, how few are there which, in one or another 
of her countless regions, the soil of America would refuse to 
yield. No other country has the same diversity, the same free 
choice of industrial pursuit, the same option to lay hold not on 
the good merely, but on the best. Historically, all international 
trade has had its broadest basis in the interchange between 
tropical or southern commodities and those of the temperate or 
northern zone. And even this kind of exchange America 
possesses on a considerable scale within her own ample borders. 

Apart from this wide variety, I suppose there is no other 
country of the whole earth in which, if we combine together the 
surface and that which is below the surface, Nature has been so 
bountiful to man. The mineral resources of our own Britannic 
Isle have, without question, principally contributed to its com- 
mercial preéminence. But when we match them with those of 
America, it is Lilliput against Brobdingnag. I believe that 
your coal-field, for example, is to ours nearly in the proportion 
of thirty-six to one. Now, this vast aggregate superiority of 
purely natural wealth is simply equivalent to the gift, say, of a 
queen in a game of chess, or to a start allowed in a race by one 
boy to another; with this difference: that America could hold 
her own against all comers without the queen, and that, like her 
little Lord Fauntleroy, she can, if she likes, run the race, and 
perhaps win it, upon equal terms. By protection she makes a 
bad move, which helps us to make fight, and ties a heavy clog 
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upon her feet, so that the most timid among us need not now to 
greatly dread her competition in the international trade of the 
world... . 

My second point touches the circumstances of the national in- 
fancy and growth. It would be alike futile and unjust, in 
pointing out the singular advantages over the outer world which 
nature has given to America, not to take notice of those advan- 
tages which her people have earned or created for themselves. 
In no country, I suppose, has there been so careful a cultivation 
of the inventive faculty. And if America has surpassed in in- 
dustrial discoveries the race from which her people sprang, we 
do not grudge her the honor or the gain. Americans are econo- 
mists in inventions and do not let them slip. For example, the 
reaping-machine of modern times, I believe, was invented in 
Forfarshire, but did not pass into any general use. Still-born 
there, it disappeared ; but it was appreciated and established in 
America, and then came back among us as an importation from 
thence, and was at last appreciated and established here. The 
scarcity of labor has, in truth, supplied the great Republic with 
an essential element of severe and salutary discipline. 

The youth of America was, especially in New England, a 
youth not of luxury, but of difficulty. Nature dwelt somewhat 
sternly with your ancestors; and to their great advantage. 
They were reared in a mould of masculine character, and were 
made fit to encounter, and turn to account, all vicissitudes. As 
the country opened, they were confronted everywhere with one 
great and crying want, the scarcity of labor. So they were put 
upon the application of their mental powers to labor-saving con- 
trivances, and this want grew as fast as, or faster than, it was 
supplied. Thus it has come about that a race endued with con- 
summate ability for labor has also become the richest of all 
races in instruments for dispensing with labor. The provision 
of such instruments has become with you a standing tradition, 
and this to such a degree that you have taken your place as 
(probably) the most inventive nation in the world. It is thus 
obvious enough that a remarkable faculty and habit of inven- 
tion, which goes direct to cheapness, helps to fill up that gap in 
your productive results which is created by the wastefulness of 
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protection. The leakage in the national cistern is more than 
compensated by the efficiency of the pumps that supply it. 

I do not doubt that production is much cheapened in America 
by the absence of all kinds of class legislation except that which 
is termed protection; an instance alike vicious and gigantic, 
but still an instance only. In our British legislation, the inter- 
est of the individual or the class still rather largely prevails 
against that of the public. In America, as I understand the 
matter, the public obtains full and equal justice. I take for 
example the case of the railroads; that vast creation, one of 
almost universal good to mankind, now approaching to one 
tenth or one twelfth of our entire national possessions. It is 
believed that in unnecessary Parliamentary expenditure, and in 
abnormal prices paid for land, the railways of this country were 
taxed to between fifty and a hundred millions sterling beyond 
the natural cost of their creation. Thus does the spirit of pro- 
tection, only shifting its form, still go ravening about amongst 
us. Nothing is so common here as to receive compensation ; 
and we get it not only for injuries, but for benefits. But while 
the great nation of the Union rightly rejoices in her freedom 
from our superstitions, why should she desire, create, and wor- 
ship new superstitions of her own? .. . 

All protection is morally as well as economically bad. This is 
a very different thing from saying that all protectionists are 
bad. Many of them, without doubt, are good, nay, excellent, as 
were in this country many of the supporters of the Corn Law. 
It is of the tendencies of a system that I speak, which operate 
variously, upon most men unconsciously, upon some men not at 
all; and surely that system cannot be good which makes an in- 
dividual, or a set of individuals, live on the resources of the 
community and causes him relatively to diminish that store, 
which duty to his fellow-citizens and to their equal rights should 
teach him by his contributions to augment. The habit of mind 
thus engendered is not such as altogether befits a free country 
or harmonizes with an independent character. And the more 
the system of protection is discussed and contested, the more 
those whom it favors are driven to struggle for its maintenance, 
the farther they must insensibly deviate from the law of equal 
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rights, and, perhaps, even from the tone of genuine personal 
independence. 

In speaking thus, we speak greatly from our own experience. 
I have personally lived through the varied phases of that ex- 
perience, since we began that battle between monopoly and 
freedom which cost us about a quarter of a century of the na- 
tion’s life. 1 have seen and known, and had the opportunity 
of comparing, the temper and frame of mind engendered first 
by our protectionism, which we now look back upon as servi- 
tude, and then by the commercial freedom and equality which 
we have enjoyed for the last thirty or forty years. The one 
tended to harden into positive selfishness; the other has done 
much to foster a more liberal tone of mind. 

The economical question which I have been endeavoring to 
discuss is a very large one. Nevertheless, it dwindles, in my 
view, when it is compared with the paramount question of the 
American future viewed at large. There opens before the 
thinking mind when this supreme question is propounded a 
vista so transcending all ordinary limitation as requires an al- 
most preterhuman force and expansion of the mental eye in 
order to embrace it. Some things, and some weighty things, 
are clear so far as the future admits of clearness. There isa 
vision of territory, population, power, passing beyond all ex- 
perience. The exhibition to mankind, for the first time in his- 
tory, of free institutions on a gigantic scale, is momentous, and 
I have enough faith in freedom, enough distrust of all that is 
alien from freedom, to believe that it will work powerfully for 
good. But together with and behind these vast developments 
there will come a corresponding opportunity of social and moral 
influence to be exercised over the rest of the world. And the 
question of questions for us, as trustees for our posterity, is, 
What will be the nature of this influence? Will it make us, 
the children of the senior races, who will have to come under 
its action, better or worse? Not what manner of producer, but 
what manner of man, is the American of the future to be ? 

I am, I trust, a lover of human advancement; but I know of 
no trué progress except upon the old lines. Our race has not 
lived for nothing. Their pilgrimage through this deeply 
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shadowed valley of life and death has not been all in vain. 
They have made accumulations on our behalf. I resent, and to 
the best of my power I would resist, every attempt to deprive 
us either in whole or in part of the benefit of those accumula- 
tions. The American love of freedom will, beyond all doubt, 
be to some extent qualified, perhaps in some cases impaired, by 
the subtle influence of gold, aggregated by many hands in vaster 
masses than have yet been known. 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 

Et perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 

Ictu fulmineo. 

But, to rise higher still, how will the majestic figure, about 
to become the largest and most powerful on the stage of the 
world’s history, make use of his power? Will it be instinct 
with moral life in proportion to its material strength! Will 
he uphold and propagate the Christian tradition with that sur- 
passing energy which marks him in all the ordinary pursuits of 
life? Will he maintain with a high hand an unfaltering rever- 
ence for that law of nature which is anterior to the gospel, and 
supplies the standard to which it appeals, the very foundation 
on which it is built up? Will he fully know, and fully act 
upon the knowledge, that both reverence and strictness are 
essential conditions of all high and desirable well-being? And 
will he be a leader and teacher to us of the old world in reject- 
ing and denouncing all the miserable degrading sophistries by 
which the arch-enemy, ever devising more and more subtle 
schemes against us, seeks at one stroke perhaps to lower us be- 
neath the brutes, assuredly to cut us off from the hope and from 
the source of the final good? One thing is certain: his temp- 
tations will multiply with his power; Lis responsibilities with 
his opportunities. Will the seed be sown among the thorns ? 
Will worldliness overrun the ground and blight its flowers and 
its fruit? On the answers to these questions, and to such as 
these, it will depend whether this new revelation of power upon 
the earth is also to be a revelation of virtue; whether it shall 
prove a blessing or a curse. May Heaven avert every darker 
omen, and grant that the latest and largest growth of the great 
Christian civilization shall also be the brightest and the best ! 

W. E. GLApsToNeE. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable feature in the argument of Mr. 
Gladstone, as indeed of every English free-trader except John 
Stuart Mill, is the universality of application which he demands 
for his theory. In urging its adoption he makes no distinction 
between countries; he takes nv account of geographical posi- 
tion — whether a nation be in the eastern or the western hemis- 
phere, whether it be north or south of the equator; he pays no 
heed to climate, or product, or degree of advancement ; none to 
topography — whether the country be as level as the delta of 
the Nile, or as mountainous as the Republic of Bolivia; none 
to pursuits and employments, whether in the agricultural, man- 
ufacturing, or commercial field; none to the wealth or poverty 
of a people; none to population, whether it be crowded or 
sparse ; none to area, whether it be as limited as a German 
principality or as extended as a continental Empire. Free 
trade he believes advantageous for England: therefore, with- 
out the allowance of any modifying condition, great or small, 
the English economist declares it to be advantageous for the 
United States, for Brazil, for Australia; in short, for all coun- 
tries with which England can establish trade relations. It 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for Mr. Gladstone to find 
any principle of administration or any measure of finance so 
exactly fitted to the varying needs of all countries as he as- 
sumes the policy of free trade to be. Surely it is not unfair to 
maintain that, deducing his results from observation and ex- 
perience in his own country, he may fall into error and fail to 
appreciate the financial workings of other countries geographi- 
cally remote and of vastly greater area. 

The American protectionist, let it not be discourteous to urge, 
is broader in his views than the English free-trader. No in- 
telligent protectionist in the United States pretends that every 
country would alike realize advantage from the adoption of the 
protective system. Human government is not a machine, and 
even machines cannot be so perfectly adjusted as to work with 
equal effectiveness at all times and under all conditions. Great 
Britain and the United States certainly resemble one another in 
more ways than either can be said to resemble any other nation 
in the world ; yet, when we compare the two on the question at 
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issue, the differences are so marked that we almost lose sight of 
the resemblance. One is an insular monarchy with class gov- 
ernment ; the other a continental republic with popular govern- 
ment. One has a large population to the square mile; the 
other a small population to the square mile. One was old in a 
rich and complex civilization before the establishment of the 
other was even foreseen. One had become the wealthiest na- 
tion of the world while the other was yet in the toils and doubts 
of a frontier life and a primitive civilization. One had exten- 
sive manufactures for almost every field of human need, with 
the civilized world for its market, while the population of the 
other was still forced to divide its energies between the hard 
ealling of the sea and the still harder calling of a rude and 
scantily-remunerative agriculture. 

The physical differences between the two countries are far 
more striking than the political and social differences. They 
are, indeed, almost incalculable. Great Britain is an island 
less than ninety thousand square miles in extent. It lies in the 
far north. Its southernmost point is nearly thirty degrees of 
latitude above the tropics. Its northernmost point is but nine 
degrees below the arctic circle. Within its area the exchange 
of natural products is necessarily limited. Its life depends 
upon its connection with other countries. Its prosperity rests 
upon its commerce with the world. On the other hand, a single 
State of the Union is nearly three times as large as Great 
Britain. Several other States are each quite equal to it in area. 
The whole Union is well-nigh forty times as large. Alaska ex- 
cepted, the northernmost point of the Union is sixty miles south 
of the southernmost point of Great Britain, and the southern- 
most point of the Union is but little more than a hundred miles 
from the tropics. Its natural products are more varied, more 
numerous, and of more valuable character than those of all 
Europe. To quote one of Mr. Gladstone’s phrases, we consti- 
tute “not so much a country in ourselves, as a world.” He 
tells us that we carry on “the business of domestic exchanges 
on a scale such as mankind has never seen.” Our foreign com- 
merce, very large in itself, is only as one to twenty-five com- 
pared to our internal trade. And yet Mr. Gladstone thinks 
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that a policy which is essential to an island in the northern 
ocean should be adopted as the policy of a country which even 
to his own vision is “ a world within itself.” 

With these fundamental points of difference between the two 
countries, I assume that varied financial and industrial systems, 
wrought by the experience of each, would be the natural and 
logical result. Hence I do not join issue with Mr. Gladstone 
on both of his propositions. He defends free trade in Great 
Britain. He assails protection in the United States. The first 
proposition I neither deny nor affirm. Were I to assume that 
protection is in all countries and under all circumstances the 
wisest policy, I should be guilty of an error similar to that 
which I think Mr. Gladstone commits. It might be difficult to 
prove that free trade is not the wisest financial policy for Great 
Britain. So far from guarding herself against material im- 
ported from other countries, her industrial system would wither 
and die if foreign products were withheld for even a brief 
period. She is in an especial degree dependent upon the pro- 
ducts of other nations. Moreover, she does not feel bound to 
pay heed to the rate of wages which her labor may receive. 
That, like the fabrics which her labor creates, must take its 
chance in the markets of the world. 

On many points and in many respects it was far different 
with Great Britain a hundred years ago. She did not then feel 
assured that she could bear the competition of Continental na- 
tions. She was, therefore, aggressively, even cruelly, protec- 
tive. She manufactured for herself and for her net-work of 
colonies reaching around the globe. Into those colonies no 
other nation could carry anything. There was no scale of duty 
upon which other nations could enter a colonial port. What the 
colonies needed outside of British products could be furnished 
to them only in British ships. This was not protection! It 
was prohibition, absolute and remorseless, and it was continued 
even to the day when Mr. Gladstone entered upon his long and 
splendid career in Parliament. It was not broken, though in 
some respects it was relaxed, until in the fullness of time British 
energy had carried the wealth and the skill of the kingdom to 
the point where no competition could be feared. 
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During the last thirty years of her protective system, and 
especially during the twenty years from 1826 to 1846, Great 
Britain increased her material wealth beyond all precedent in 
the commercial history of the world. Her development of steam 
power gave to every British workman the arms of Briareus, and 
the inventive power of her mechanicians increased the amount, 
the variety, and the value of her fabries beyond all anticipation. 
Every year of that period witnessed the addition of millions 
upon millions of sterling to the reserve capital of the kingdom ; 
every year witnessed a great addition to the effective machinery 
whose aggregate power was already the wonder of the world. 
The onward march of her manufacturing industries, the steady 
and rapid developmeut of her mercantile marine, absorbed the 
matchless enterprise and energy of the kingdom. Finally, with 
a vast capital accumulated, with a low rate of interest estab- 
lished, and with a manufacturing power unequaled, the British 
merchants were ready to underbid all rivals in seeking for the 
trade of the world. 

At that moment Great Britain had reason to feel supremely 
content. She found under her own flag, on the shores of every 
ocean, a host of consumers whom no man might number. She 
had Canada, Australia, and India with open ports and free mar- 
kets for all her fabrics ; and, more than all these combined, she 
found the United States suddenly and seriously lowering her 
tariff and effectively abolishing protection at the very moment 
England was declaring for free trade. The traffic of the world 
seemed prospectively in her control. Could this condition of 
trade have continued, no estimate of the growth of England’s 
wealth would be possible. Practically it would have had no 
limit. Could she have retained her control of the markets of 
the United States as she held it for the four years preceding 
the outbreak of the Civil War, the American people would have 
grown commercially dependent upon her in a greater degree 
than is Canada or Australia to-day. 

But England was dealing with an intelligence equal to her 
own. The American people had, by repeated experience, 
learned that the periods of depression in home manufactures 
were those in which England most prospered in her commercial 
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relations with the United States, and that these periods of de- 
pression had, with a single exception, easily explained, followed 
the enactment by Congress of a free-trade tariff,’ as certainly 
as effect follows cause. 

Does Mr. Gladstone maintain that I am confusing post hoz 
with propter hoc in these statements? He must show, then, 
that the United States during the war could have collected a 
great internal revenue on domestic manufactures and products, 
when under the system of free trade similar fabrics would daily 
have reached New York from Europe, to be sold at prices far 
below what the American manufacturer, with the heavy excise 
then levied, could afford to set upon his goods. And if the 
government could collect little from the customs under free 
trade, and nothing from internal products, whence could have 
been derived the taxes to provide for the payment of interest 
on public loans, and what would have become of the public 
credit? Moreover, with free trade, which Mr. Gladstone holds 
to be always and under all circumstances wiser than protection, 
we should have been compelled to pay gold coin for European 
fabrics, while at home and during the tremendous strain of the 
war legal-tender paper was the universal currency. In other 
words, when the life of the country depended upon the govern- 
ment’s ability to make its own notes perform the function of 
money, the free-traders’ policy would have demanded daily gold 
for daily bread. 

The free-trader cannot offset the force of the argument by 
claiming that the laws regulating revenue and trade are, like 
municipal laws, silent during the shock of arms; because the 
five closing years — indeed almost six years — of the decade in 
which the Rebellion occurred were passed in peace, and during 
those years the ravages of war were in large degree repaired 
and new wealth rapidly acquired. But I shall not give to Mr. 
Gladstone or to the American free-trader the advantage of 
seeming to rest the defense of protection upon its marvelous 
value during the exhaustive period of war. Viewing the coun- 


1 The phrase “ free-trade tariff” involves a contradiction of terms. It 
is used to designate that form of duty which is levied with no intention to 
protect domestic manufactures. 
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try from 1861 to 1889, — full twenty-eight years — the longest 
undisturbed period in which either protection or free trade has 
been tried in this country, —I ask Mr. Gladstone if a parallel 
ean be found to the material advancement of the United 
States. 

Mr. Gladstone admits the wonderful increase of wealth ac- 
quired under a protective tariff, but he avers that the results 
would have been larger under free trade. That, of course, is 
a speculative opinion, and is entitled to respect according to the 
knowledge and experience of the man who utters it. Every 
statement of Mr. Gladstone carries weight, but in this case his 
opinion runs directly counter to the fifty years of financial ex- 
perience through which this country has passed with alternate 
trials of the two systems. Moreover, it is fair to say that Mr. 
Gladstone does not in this utterance represent European judg- 
ment. He speaks only for the free-trade party of Great Britain 
and their followers on this side of the ocean. ‘The most emi- 
nent statesman on the continent of Europe holds opinions on 
this subject directly the reverse of those held by the most emi- 
nent statesman of Great Britain. We feel assured in'America 
that so far as the question of protection may be affected, either 
favorably or adversely, by the weight of individual judgment, 
we may safely leave Mr. Gladstone to be answered by Prince 
Bismarck. 

I might ask Mr. Gladstone what he would have done with 
the labor of the thousands of men engaged in manufacturing 
rail, if it had been judged practicable to buy the rail in Eng- 
land? Fortunately he has given his answer in advance of the 
question, for he tells us that “in America we produce more 
cloth and more iron at high prices, instead of more cereals and 
more cotton at low prices.” The grain-growers of the West 
and the cotton-growers of the South will observe that Mr. Glad- 
stone holds out to them acheerful prospect! They “ should 
produce more cereals and more cotton at low prices”! Mr. 
Gladstone sees that the protective system steadily tends to keep 
up the price of “cereals and cotton,” and he asks that man- 
ufactures of “cloth and iron” be abandoned, so that we may 
raise “ more cereals and more cotton at low prices.” Mr. Glad- 
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stone evidently considers the present prices of cereals and cot- 
ton as “ high prices.” 

Protectionists owe many thanks to Mr. Gladstone for his 
outspoken mode of dealing with this question of free trade. He 
gives us his conclusions without qualification and without dis- 
guise. The American free-trader is not so sincere. He is 
ever presenting half-truths and holding back the other half, 
thus creating false impressions and leading to false conclusions. 
But Mr. Gladstone is entirely frank. He tells the laborers on 
protected articles that they would be better engaged in “ raising 
more cereals and more cotton at low prices.” Where does Mr. 
Gladstone suggest a market for the additional grain and cotton 
to be raised by American mechanics becoming farmers and in- 
creasing the production of those great staples? The foreign 
market is filled with a competing grain-supply to such a degree 
that already the price of wheat is unduly lowered to the West- 
ern farmer. The farmer needs a still larger home consumption 
of his grain, while Mr. Gladstone thinks he needs a still larger 
home production. The legitimate ‘involvement of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument is that all mechanical and manufacturing en- 
terprises in America producing articles of higher price than the 
same produced in Europe should be abandoned, and the labor- 
ers so engaged should be turned to the production of “ more 
cereals and more cotton at low prices”! The Western farmer's 
instinct is wiser than Mr. Gladstone’s philosophy. The farmer 
knows that the larger the home market the better are his prices, 
and that as the home market is narrowed his prices fall. 

Mr. Gladstone’s pregnant suggestion really exhibits the 
thought that lies deep in the British mind: that the mechanic 
arts and the manufacturing processes should be left to Great 
Britain and the production of raw material should be left to 
America. It is the old colonial idea of the last century, when 
the establishment of manufactures on this side of the ocean 
was regarded with great jealousy by British statesmen and Brit- 
ish merchants. Some years before the Revolutionary struggle 
began, Parliament had declared that “ the erecting of manufac- 
tories in the colonies tends to lessen their dependence on Great 
Britain.” A few years later the British Board of Trade re- 
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ported to Parliament that “manufactures in the American col- 
onies interfere with profits made by British merchants.” The 
same body petitioned Parliament that ‘some measures should 
be provided to prevent the manufacturing of woolen and linen 
goods in the colonies.” Finally Parliament declared that “ colo- 
nial manufacturing was prejudicial to the trade and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain.” These outrageous sentiments (the 
colonists characterized them much more severely) were cher- 
ished in the time of the glorious Georges, in the era of Walpole 
and the elder Pitt. 

I do not mean to imply that Mr. Gladstone’s words carry 
with them an approval, even retrospectively, of this course to- 
ward the colonies, but there is a remarkable similarity to the 
old policy in the fundamental idea that causes him in 1889 to 
suggest that Americans produce “ too much cloth and too much 
iron,” and should turn their labor to “low-priced cereals and 
low-priced cotton.” Are we not justified in concluding that 
Mr. Gladstone’s theory of free trade, in all its generalizations 
and specifications, is fitted exactly to the condition of Great 
Britain, and that British hostility to American protection finds 
its deep foundation in the fact —to quote the old phrases — 
that “it is prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain,” that “it lessens our dependence upon Great Britain,” 
and that “it interferes with profits made by British mer- 
chants ” ? 

Mr. Gladstone makes another statement of great frankness 
and of great value. Comparing the pursuits in the United 
States which require no protection with those that are protected, 
he says: “* No adversary will, I think, venture upon saying that 
the profits are larger in protected than in unprotected indus- 
tries.” This is very true, and Mr. Gladstone may be surprised 
to hear that the constant objection made by American free- 
traders against the “ protected industries,” as he terms them, 
is that the profits derived from them are illegitimately large. 
Mr. Gladstone sees clearly that as a rule this is not true, and 
he at once discerns the reason. He says “the best opinions 
seem to testify that in your protected trades profits are hard 
pressed by wages.” The free-traders of America try by every 
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cunning device to hide this fact. Its admission is fatal to their 
cause. Not one free-trade organ or leader among them all dares 
to take his position beside Mr, Gladstone and plainly tell the 
truth to the American laborer. Not one free-trade organ or 
leader dares frankly to say to the great body of American work- 
men that the destruction of protection inevitably and largely 
reduces their daily wages. I thank Mr. Gladstone for this tes- 
timony, at once accurate and acute. It is fair to presume that 
he intends it to be applied to the unprotected manufacturer in 
England and to the protected manufacturer in America, both 
producing the same article. His logie gives, and I have no 
doubt truly, as large profit to the manufacturer of England, 
selling at a low price, as to the manufacturer of America, selling 
at a high price, —the difference consisting wholly in the supe- 
rior wages paid to the American mechanic. 

The zeal of Mr. Gladstone for free trade reaches its highest 
point in the declaration that “all protection is morally as well 
as economically bad.” He is right in making this his strongest 
ground of opposition, if protection is a question of morals. But 
his assertion leaves him in an attitude of personal inconsistency. 
There is protection on sea as well as on land. Indeed, the most 
palpable and effective form of protection is in the direct pay- 
ment of public money toa line of steamers that could not be 
maintained without that form of aid. I do not say that such 
aid is unwise protection; least of all do I say it is immoral. 
On the contrary, I think it has often proved the highest com- 
mercial wisdom, without in the least infringing upon the domain 
of morals. Mr. Gladstone, however, commits himself to the 
principle that ‘all protection is morally bad.” If this has been 
his belief ever since he became an advocate of free trade, his 
conscience must have received many and severe wounds as ses- 
sion after session, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, he carried 
through Parliament a bounty — nray I not say a direct protec- 
tion ?— of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling to 
a line of steamers running between England and the United 
States, — a protection that began six years before free trade 
was proclaimed in English manufactures, and continued nearly 
twenty years after. In the whole period of twenty-five years 
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an aggregate of many millions of dollars was paid out to pro- 
tect the English line against all competition. 

It may be urged that this sum was paid for carrying the 
Anglo-American mails, but that argument will not avail a free- 
trader, because steamers of other nationalities stood ready to 
earry the mails at afar cheaper rate. Nay, a few years ago, 
possibly when Mr. Gladstone was Premier of England, public 
bids were asked to carry the Anglo-Indian mails. A French 
line offered a lower bid than any English line, but the English 
government disregarded the French bid and gave the contract 
to the Peninsular and Oriental line, owned by a well-known 
English company. Still later, the German Lloyd Company 
contracted to carry the Anglo-American mails cheaper than 
any English line offered, and the German company actually be- 
gan to perform the duty. But Englishmen did not want that 
kind of free trade, and they broke their contract with the Ger- 
man line, and again gave protection to the English ships. Does 
not this justify the opinion that the English policy of free trade 
is urged where England can hold the field against rivals, and 
that when competition leaves her behind she repudiates free 
trade and substitutes the most pronounced form of protection ? 

Does Mr. Gladstone’s estimate of the immorality of protee- 
tion apply only to protection on land, or is supremacy on the 
sea so important to British interests that it is better to throw 
morals to the wind and resort to whatever degree of protection 
may be necessary to secure the lead to English ships? The 
doctrine of improving harbors in the United States by the na- 
tional government was for many years severely contested, the 
strict-construction party maintaining that it must be confined 
to harbors on the sea-coast at points where foreign commerce 
reaches the country. During one of the many discussions over 
this narrow construction, an Ohio member of Congress declared 
that he “could not think much of a Constitution that would not 
stand being dipped in fresh water as well as salt.” I fear that 
Mr. Gladstone’s code of morals on this question of protection 
will not secure much respect in other countries so long as it 
spoils in salt water. 

It will not escape Mr. Gladstone’s keen observation that 
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British interests in navigation flourish with less rivalry and 
have increased in greater proportion than any other of the great 
interests of the United Kingdom. I ask his candid admission 
that it is the one interest which England has protected steadily 
and determinedly, regardless of consistency and regardless of 
expense. Nor will Mr. Gladstone fail to note that navigation 
is the weakest of the great interests in the United States, be- 
cause it is the one which the national government has con- 
stantly refused to protect. If since the Civil War the United 
States had spent in protecting her shipping merely the annual 
interest on the great sum which England has expended to pro- 
tect her ocean traffic, American fleets would now be rivaling 
the fleets of England, as they rivaled them before the war, on 
every sea where the prospect of commercial gain invites the 
American flag. 

The failure of the United States to encourage and establish 
commercial lines of American ships is in strange contrast with 
the zealous efforts made to extend lines of railway inside the 
country, even to the point of anticipating the real needs of many 
sections. If all the advances to railway companies, together 
with the outright gifts by towns, cities, counties, states, and na- 
tion be added together, the money value would not fall short of 
a thousand millions of dollars. No effort seems too great for 
our people when the interior of the country is to be connected 
with the seaboard. But when the suggestion is made to con- 
nect our seaboard with commercial cities of other countries by 
lines of steamships, the public mind is at once disturbed by the 
ery of “subsidy.” We really feel as much afraid of protection 
at sea as Mr. Gladstone is of protection on land. The posi- 
tions of the American Congress and the English Parliament on 
this subject are precisely reversed. England has never been 
affrighted by the word subsidy, and, while we have stood still 
in impotent fear, she has taken possession of the seas by the 
judicious, and even the lavish, interposition of pecuniary aid. 
I have already said that the interest on the amount which Eng- 
land has paid for this object since she began it with great en- 
ergy, fifty years ago, would give all the stimulus needed for the 
rapid expansion of our commerce. Let it be added that if the 
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government of the United States will for twenty years to come 
give merely the interest upon the interest, at the rate of five per 
cent., on the amount which has been a free gift to railroads, 
every steam line needed on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
Gulf will spring into existence within two years from the pas- 
sage of the act. It is but a few years since Congress twice 
refused to give even $125,000 per annum to secure an admir- 
able line of steamers from New York to the four largest ports 
of Brazil. And the sum of $125,000 is but the interest upon 
the interest of the interest, at five per cent., of the gross amount 
freely given to the construction of railroads within the Union. 
Is it any wonder that we have lost all prestige on the sea? 

The opposition to the policy of extending our foreign com- 
merce by aiding steamship lines with a small sum, just as we 
have aided internal commerce on railroads with a vast sum, 
originates with the American free-trader. Mr. Gladstone can- 
not fail to see how advantageous the success of this free-trade 
effort in the United States must prove to Great Britain. The 
steady argument of the free-trader is that, if the steamship 
lines were established, we could not increase our trade because 
we produce under our protective tariff nothing that can com- 
pete in neutral markets with articles of the like kind from Eng- 
land. How then can the free-trader explain the fact that a 
long list of articles manufactured in the United States find 
ready and large sale in Canada? The Canadian tariff is the 
same upon English and American goods. 

As Mr. Gladstone considers protection immoral, he defines its 
specific offense as “robbery.” To have been fully equal to the 
American standard of free-trade vituperation, Mr. Gladstone 
should have denounced our manufacturers as “ Robber Barons.” 
This is the current phrase with a class who are perhaps more 
noisy than numerous. The intention of the phrase is to create 
popular prejudice against American manufacturers as growing 
rich at the expense of the people. This accusation is so per- 
sistently repeated that its authors evidently regard it as im- 
portant to their cause. It may perhaps surprise Mr. Gladstone 
to be told that out of the fifty largest fortunes in the United 
States, — those that have arrested public attention within the 
last ten years, — certainly not more than one has been derived 
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from protected manufacturing ; and this was amassed by a gen- 
tlemen of the same Scotch blood with Mr. Gladstone himself. 
The forty-nine other fortunes were acquired from railway and 
telegraph investments, from real estate investments, from the 
import and sale of foreign goods, from banking, from specula- 
tions in the stock markets, from fortunate mining investments, 
from patented inventions, and more than one from proprietary 
medicines. 

It is safe to go even farther and state that, in the one hun- 
dred largest fortunes that have been viewed as such in the past 
ten years, not five have been derived from the profits of pro- 
tected manufactures. Their origin will be found in the fields 
of investment already referred to. Moreover, the fear of the 
evil effect of large fortunes is exaggerated. Fortunes rapidly 
change. With us wealth seldom lasts beyond two generations. 
There is but one family in the United States recognized as pos- 
sessing large wealth for four consecutive generations. When 
Mr. Jefferson struck the blow that broke down the right of 
primogeniture and destroyed the privilege of entail, he swept 
away the only ground upon which wealth can be secured to one 
family for a long period. The increase in the number of heirs 
in successive generations, the rightful assertion of equality 
among children of the same parents, the ready destruction of 
wills that depart too far from this principle of right, and, above 
all, the uncertainty and the accidents of investment, scatter for- 
tunes to the wind and give to them all the uncertainty that be- 
tides human existence. 

In no event can the growth of large fortunes be laid to the 
charge of the protective policy. Protection has proved a dis- 
tributor of great sums of money; not an agency for amassing it 
in the hands of a few. The records of our savings-banks and 
building associations can be appealed to in support of this state- 
ment. The benefit of protection goes first and last to the men 
who earn their bread in the sweat of their faces. The auspi- 
cious and momentous result is that never before in the history 
of the world has comfort been enjoyed, education acquired, and 
independence secured by so large a proportion of the total 
population as in the United States of America. 

JaMES G. BLAINE. 
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A LARGE meeting was held on Friday, November 15, at the Mansion-house 
of the City of London branch of the Imperial Federation League, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor (Sir Henry Isaacs). There were present — 
the Earl of Rosebery (president of the league), Cardinal Manning, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Stratheden and Campbell, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Lord Brassey, Sir Robert Fowler, M. P., Mr. Samuel Montagu, M. P., Sir 
John Colomb, M. P., Mr. Kimber, M. P., Mr. A. H. Loring, Mr. H. O. Ar- 
nold-Forster, Mr. Alexander M’Arthur, M. P., Sir Rawson Rawson, Mr. F. 
Faithfull Begg, Mr. C. Freeman Murray (secretary), Colonel Howard Vin- 
cent, M. P., Mr. O. V. Morgan, M. P., Mr. Kenrie B. Murray, Mr. S. V. 
Morgan, Sir Frederick Young, Mr. W. Garland Soper, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Gerald Graham, Lieutenant-General J.T. Murray, Mr. C. Washington 
Eves, Mr. W. Herbert Daw, the Rev. W. Rogers, Sir Robert Rawlinson, 
Mr. G. R. Parkin, Lieutenant-General Laurie, and others. 

The Lord Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said that it was his duty, 
and would always be his pleasure, to assist in anything which could promote 
the commercial prosperity of this great city and of this country, and it was 
because he believed the trade and commerce of the country would be largely 
aided by Imperial Federation that he was there that afternoon. (Hear, 
hear.) From his own personal knowledge he could say that it would be no 
longer safe for this country to rely upon receiving permanently the food 
supply which had hitherto reached us from continental nations. Germany, 
which used to supply us with cattle, was now importing cattle from this 
country. Whither, then, could we look for this supply with such seeurity 
as to our colonies, especially to Canada? And how important was it that 
we should be linked as closely as possible with those colonies. (Cheers.) 
It was, therefore, in the belief that the best interests of this country and of 
the colonies would be served by this great league that he begged to move 
the first resolution: “That the attention of the citizens of London is in- 
vited to the recent establishment of the City of London branch of the Im- 
perial Federation League, and that their support by membership and sub- 
scriptions is strongly reeommended.” 

The Earl of Rosebery, in seconding the resolution, said, — 

My Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, the constitution of a branch of 
the Imperial Federation League does not come, in my opinion, one moment 
too early. This is not a question of poetry or of imagination. It is a ques- 
tion of solid fact, and if there isa fact to the establishment of which, in 
these days of skepticism, we can point with confidence, it is this, that trade 
follows the flag. (Cheers.) And the first task of any Imperial Federation 
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or of any national federation must be to preserve and maintain that flag. 
[ introduce the word ‘“ Imperial” there, and I do so designedly. The word 
“Imperial ” is not altogether popular in our colonies. The word “ Impe- 
rial” to us is an adjective that represents the British Empire ; but in the 
colonies it represents something very different ; it represents Imperial red 
tape (cheers and laughter), it represents constant Imperial intrusiveness, it 
represents Imperial bureaucracy, it represents the Imperial foot being put 
forward and being hastily drawn back. (Laughter and cheers.) The word 
“Imperial,” therefore, has obtained no wide vogue in our colonies. That 
has always stood against our movement ; but, on the other hand, the only 
other adjective which we can employ in our title is the adjective “ national,” 
and if we were to call ourselves the National Federation League, or the Na- 
tional League (laughter), we should lose a considerable body of our sup- 
porters (laughter), who must associate that title with domestic rather than 
imperial or colonial politics. (Laughter.) 

We have never had any difficulty with regard to the feeling that it was 
our wish to discover and to promote ; that feeling exists everywhere. We 
have never had to light the fire, so to speak, of Imperial federation ; we 
have only had to breathe on burning embers and feed the flame. (Cheers.) 
We have seen that at all times in recent years. The time of political dead- 
ness on colonial subjects is past. We saw it first in the expedition sent by 
one of the colonies to aid us in our straits in Africa. (Cheers.) But we 
have had a much more recent instance than that. Your Eminence, I think, 
in this hall, led even less by the authority of the Church than by the desire 
of your fellow-countrymen (hear, hear), has had reason of late to investi- 
gate those labor struggles which form so large a portion of the public ques- 
tions with which we have to deal, and are in process of fermentation at this 
very moment. I venture to say that no part of that great transaction im- 
pressed your Eminence more than the fact that spontaneous and immediate 
sympathy came from the Australian fellow-workers of those who were on 
strike (cheers), and that, whereas the contributions of our American fellow- 
countrymen living under the Stars and Stripes were comparatively small in 
amount, those that came from Australia seemed almost colossal when we 
consider the circumstances of the case. (Cheers.) Therefore, that we have 
a federation is quite true, if not Imperial, and I do not think that any ene- 
mies of the unity of the Empire can afford to disregard that speaking fact. 

Numbers of our critics have said, “ Your aspirations are all very well, 
but mankind does not fatten on aspirations, and we should be greatly grati- 
fied if you would give us some information of how you propose to carry 
your aspirations into effect.” Now, gentlemen, we have always resisted any 
such demand. We have always felt there were great reasons against the 
adoption of any specific plan by the Imperial Federation League. In the 
first place, there is the extreme slowness with which public opinion moves 
in England towards any organic change. (Hear, hear.) In the next place, 
we have had to face the fact that our institutions, rooted as they are in the 
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customs and the traditions of the past, are not suited for any sudden intro- 
duction of a new element ; and, in the third place, we have had to consider 
the natural jealousy on the part of the young and aspiring governments out- 
side these islands of any paternal interference from within, a jealousy 
which, in my opinion, would be keen as regards the suggestions of the Im- 
perial government, but indefinitely keener when they came to be the sug- 
gestions of a private association. If we have not adopted a plan it is not 
for want of suggestions from without. Many of those who hold our views 
are wedded to particular plans. Some have wished to introduce into the 
House of Lords colonial representatives. But there is a fatal objection to 
that, which is that the colonies do not want it. Others have wished to intro- 
duce colonial representatives into the House of Commons. There is a dou- 
ble objection to that. In the first place the House of Commons does not 
want it, and in the next place such an introduction could hardly be effected 
without, to some extent, affecting the local autonomy of which our colonies 
are so justly proud. Further, it has been suggested that the Privy Council 
offers the medium for some form of Imperial federation. But the Privy 
Council is a body which does not lend itself readily to the inclusion of a rep- 
resentative element, and it would require as much remodelling to introduce 
a really representative colonial element as either of the two other bodies I 
have mentioned. A fourth party had thought that a Zollverein or customs 
union, by which we should be guarded by a protective system from the pro- 
ducts of all other countries, would offer the best method of consolidating 
the Empire. But that is not a practical way of consolidating the Empire. 
If it ever becomes practicable, it will only be in years to come. The doc- 
trines of free trade are far too deeply rooted in this country to leave hope 
for any general assent to such proposals as those to which I have alluded. 
In spite of this attitude on the part of the Imperial Federation League, 
they have at last come to the conclusion, to which I confess I came some 
time ago, as to the practical and real form of Imperial federation. I have 
always held that Imperial federation was really inaugurated by the Colonial 
Conference that took place in 1887. (Cheers.) It is not often that I go 
out of my way to praise the acts of her majesty’s present advisers, but I 
have never on any single occasion missed an opportunity of extolling the ac- 
tion which they took in summoning that conference. (Cheers.) And I can- 
not forget that it was summoned at the instance of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League, and that the head of the deputation which waited upon the 
government on the subject was Lord Brassey, who now sits beside me. 
(Hear, hear.) What was that conference? That conference was com- 
posed of all the most eminent men available in the colonies. It diseussed 
all the questions which concerned the common good of the Empire ; and it 
brought forward recommendations on all those questions. If that was not 
Imperial Federation I do not know what is. (Cheers.) I have always felt 
since that day that the question of what is called Imperial or national feder- 
ation depended upon the periodical continuance or renewal of these con- 
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ferences. (Cheers.) I have ventured to lay that view before the Imperial 
Federation League, and they cordially concur with me in taking it up. 
They are prepared to limit and confine their exertions, for the present at 
any rate, to the promoting and maintaining and stimulating of those Impe- 
rial Conferences. We believe that in that respect our work will not suffer. 
In my belief, by giving it a practical and immediate end — which is what 
the British mind seeks and loves — it will enormously gain in fertility and 
activity. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, we know what the inertness of governments in this country 
is. [am not speaking of this or the last government. All governments 
in this country are overworked, and they need some stimulus to get them to 
undertake any new work. This League, at any rate, will have to keep a 
vigilant eye on the government to see that these conferences are constantly 
and periodically renewed. (Cheers.) It will have to maintain and promote 
the sentiment without which federation is an idle dream ; and it will, fur- 
ther, have to take care, as far as it can, that the conferences, when they as- 
semble, do not separate without some substantial result. (Cheers.) Now, 
my Lord, there are several necessary conditions connected with the future of 
these conferences. ‘They must, in the first place, be periodical and at stated 
intervals. (Cheers.) In the next place, they must be composed of the best 
men available at the moment (cheers), and therefore the government, what- 
ever government it may be, of this country at the time, must send its best 
men to represent it at the conference (cheers), and must invest these peri- 
odical congresses with all the authority and splendor which the government 
of this country can give. (Cheers.) In the next place the task of these 
conferences will not be the production of statutes, but the production of 
recommendations. You may say that a congress that only meets to report 
and recommend has but a neutral task before it. I think that those who 
take that view hold a very inadequate view of what the utterances would be 
of a conference that represents a quarter of the human race (cheers), and 
represents the immeasurable opulence and power that have been garnered 
in the past century of our history. If we have the conferences, if they are 
allowed to discuss, as they must be allowed to discuss, all topics which any 
parties to these conferences should recommend to be discussed, if we have 
such conferences as these, I do not fear their wanting in authority or in 
weight. I would further lay this consoling unction to the souls of those 
gentlemen who have schemes in their pockets for immediately carrying out 
Imperial Federations, that if any closer scheme of federation is to come 
about, it can only come about through the medium of such a conference as 
I have sketched out, and not through the medium of any private organiza- 
tion. (Cheers.) Whereas, on the other hand, if no closer scheme comes 
out of these conferences and, indeed, if these conferences themselves are 
found to be of no avail and come to nothing, then you may be perfectly cer- 


tain that, whatever your views may be or your exertions may be, Imperial 
Federation in any form is an impossible dream. (Cheers.) You bring 
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the question to the touch by the adoption of such a practical scheme as I 
have proposed. And the topics which such a conference may discuss are 
not illusory or easily to be discounted, but simple and practical in their aim. 
I do not suppose any one here imagines that what the last conference did in 
the matter of Imperial defense is to be accounted like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, made not for to-day but all time. That would be ignor- 
ing the conditions under which we live. We might as well say we have a 
fortress, designed by Vauban, who was the greatest engineer of his time, 
and therefore we need not strengthen our outworks. But every day, every 
month, every year, these great organizations which we call the military pow- 
ers of Europe are producing fresh inventions of offense and defense, and I 
do not believe that any empire with the risks that we possess, and with the 
liabilities to which we are subject, can afford to repose on one confidence 
with regard to our external means of defense. (Hear, hear.) 

I take again the question of postage and telegraphs, which has been taken 
up by one of our members, Mr. Henniker Heaton, in an admirably energetic 
manner. I believe federation cannot do more to bind the empire together 
than cheap posts and efficient telegraphs, and we are far from possessing that 
at present. We must look to the government to stimulate the Postmaster- 
General, who wants but little stimulus, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, alike in every government, wants a tremendous amount of stimulating 
to give us what we want in that respect. I for one should not limit the task 
of such conferences to broad practical questions such as I have suggested. 
I believe that in the time to come, while we have been a model for the leg- 
islatures and constitutions of many countries, we in future will have to learn 
more from our children than our children can learn from us. We are face 
to face with great social problems, which will have to be dealt with immedi- 
ately, and of which many of our colonies have had great knowledge and 
some experience. They have legislated in that direction and we have not, 
and I believe the task of the government of the day, whether in Great Brit- 
ain, or in India, or in Australia, will be enormously strengthened in dealing 
with these great social questions, by the knowledge that they carry with 
them the weight of such a conference. 

When you look at the map, and see that part which is colored to apper- 
tain to Great Britain, you will see what an enormous range of countries is 
united by such conferences as I have suggested, and the important part they 
must play in future civilization and the governance of mankind. I do not 
believe it to be illusory to look forward to a time when we shall be self- 
sufficing or almost self-sufficing, not, perhaps, commercially speaking, but 
with regard to our foreign and external policy, and when we may see in 
what we are proposing a pledge of peace and prosperity not merely for our 
race, but for all mankind. (Cheers.) 

After all, my Lord Mayor, the future of civilization rests with the Anglo- 
Saxon race. (Cheers.) No race, no nation of old times, whether the Jews, 
the Greeks, or the Romans have any such record as ours, and none have ap- 
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proached our possibilities. I have said that the idea was not new. We have 
a sort of instance in the Amphictyonic council of early Greek times which 
was a sacred council rather to consider the questions of race than to consider 
questions of politics. It was the bond of race, the union of race ; and the 
great historian of the Greek nation has eloquently said how different might 
have been the results to Greece had the Amphictyonic council, instead of 
driveling away into a sort of sacred conclave, become in reality a common 
council such as I have foreshadowed for the race at large. (Cheers.) I 
have a passage in my pocket from Mr. Grote, who, dealing with this sub- 
ject, says :— 

“Tn such special moments it shines with a transient light which affords 
a partial pretense for the imposing title bestowed on it by Cicero, ‘Com- 
mune Grecie concilium’ ; but we should completely misinterpret Grecian 
history if we regarded it as a federal council habitually directing or habitu- 
ally obeyed. Had there existed any such ‘commune concilium’ of tolera- 
ble wisdom and patriotism, and had the tendencies of the Hellenie mind 
been capable of adapting themselves to it, the whole course of later Grecian 
history would probably have been altered ; the Macedonian kings would 
have remained only as respectable neighbors, borrowing civilization from 
Greece, and expending their military energies upon Thracians and Illyrians ; 
while united Hellas might even have maintained her own territory against 
the conquering legions of Rome.” 

My Lord, citation from classical history is, I am afraid, always regarded 
with suspicion by the commercial mind (laughter) ; but the commercial 
mind, however limited and however practical its scope may be — and in 
these days it cannot be either very limited or very practical — is not above 
learning from the history or misfortunes of so great a race as the Greeks. 
(Hear, hear.) I believe, my Lord Mayor, by your meeting to-day, and by 
your wise presidency, and you, ladies and gentlemen, by your attendance, 
may help to have inaugurated a movement, and to seal a new departure, 
which, if followed up with patriotic faith and patriotic instincts, may be of 
immeasurable importance, not merely to the future of our race, but to the 
future of the universe at large. (Loud cheers.) 

Cardinal Manning, in supporting the resolution, said that there had at 
one time been a doctrine held in certain quarters that the sooner the colo- 
nies separated themselves from the mother-country the better for both. He 
rejoiced to know both from the noble lord who had just spoken and from 
the noble earl (Carnarvon) who sat beside him, representing both political 
parties, that in the last few years a more vigorous, a wiser, and at the same 
time a more useful body of men had arisen, restoring to our policy that 
which belonged to our forefathers, and that which had been ripened in our 
time — he meant the resolution that the expansion of England should never 
go back. (Cheers.) The maxim of the Roman Empire was, ‘‘ Rome never 
recedes,” and England, too, he hoped, would never recede, but hold that 


which she had gained by indissoluble bonds. (Hear, hear.) His duty was 
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to call upon the citizens of London to support the branch of the Imperial 
Federation League which had been established in their midst. There were 
many reasons, it seemed to him, why, above all men, the citizens of London 
were bound to support the league. He could not forget that next to the leg- 
islature of England there was no institution, and certainly no municipality, 
that had ever done so much for the maintenance of the unity of England as 
the City of London, and what the city had done in the past she was bound 
to continue to do for the empire. There was a time when the City of Lon- 
don was the stronghold of the liberties of England, and when it was the 
refuge and the strength of the loyalty of England. (Cheers.) There was 
no other body which had done so much for the empire except the legisla- 
ture, and it was fitting that the citizens should now come forward in defense 
of the principles so accurately defined by Lord Rosebery. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was then agreed to unanimously. 

Sir R. N. Fowler moved the next resolution : — 

‘‘ That, bearing in mind the complete success which attended the meeting 
of representatives of the self-governing communities of the empire at the 
invitation of her majesty’s government in the year 1887, and the opinion so 
frequently expressed by those representatives that a series of such gather- 
ings would greatly tend to the consolidation and welfare of the empire at 
large, this meeting desires to convey to her majesty’s government its opin- 
ion that it is undesirable that any long interval should elapse before a sec- 
ond conference is summoned, and that, subject to public convenience, an in- 
vitation should be issued by her majesty’s goverment at an early date.” He 
said that, bearing in mind that there was present a noble lord who might be 
called the Nestor of colonial politics, inasmuch as he had taken part in that 
great measure which had led to the establishment of the great Dominion of 
Canada, he would best mark his sense of the importance of the resolution 
which he had the honor to propose by leaving it in the hands of his noble 
friend. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Carnarvon gladly arose to second the resolution which had 
been read. He agreed with Lord Rosebery that conferences should be 
summoned for the express purpose of considering Imperial Federation. 
(Hear, hear.) All that they claimed and desired was that the question 
which was excluded at the last conference formally and deliberately, and no 
doubt wisely excluded, considering it was the first conference, should not be 
excluded in the future. (Cheers.) There were very many questions for 
which such a conference could be called — questions of defense, questions 
of telegraphic communication, questions of a much better postal rate, which 
he longed and desired to see carried, alike for private and commercial inter- 
ests. (Cheers.) They might depend upon this, that on the next occasion 
of the conference, if the topic of federation was not excluded, federation 
would come to the front. (Cheers.) He thought the league had always 
acted wisely in formulating no form of scheme. (Hear, hear.) It would 
have been very difficult to do so. He held further this opinion — that it 
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was far better that that scheme, whenever it arose, should take its initiative 
from the great colonies rather than from ourselves. (Hear, hear.) He was, 
and he always had been, a strong believer in free discussion amongst all 
people who speak the British tongue (cheers), and he was convinced that 
there was in this great question of federation no insurmountable difficulties 
that English statesmen on this and on the other side of the ocean might not 
easily achieve. (Cheers.) There was a fear that it might lead to these 
happy and peaceful regions being involved in war with which they had no 
concern, which sprang out of the politics and the accursed rivalry of the 
European states. (Cheers.) He thought that fear was greatly overstrained 
(cheers), and he was confident that further discussion would go very far to 
remove such apprehensions. (Cheers.) There was also the fear in this 
country that federation was mixed up with political parties and contro- 
verted questions. He thought that fear was absolutely delusive (cheers), 
and he who would take the trouble to look through the list of the council of 
that league would see that it represented men of every shade of political 
opinions. (Cheers.) Within the last few weeks it had been announced 
that some corresponding movement was being taken in the Australian colo- 
nies. It was there not imperial but inter-colonial federation, and he for one 
had for many years been convinced that inter-colonial federation was the 
first and the natural, if it were not the best and the indispensable, condition 
to imperial federation. (Hear, hear.) He trusted the Federation League 
would continue to watch the progress of that inter-colonial federation with 
interest and deep satisfaction, because he believed that the outcome of it 
would be to make states already great, a much greater and more magnifi- 
cent dominion — another home of the British race and another support to 
the old mother-country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. G. R. Parkin, of Canada, who was received with cheers, in support- 
ing the resolution, said that, inasmuch as he had traveled round the great 
circumference of the British empire and in each of our colonies had spoken 
about and diseussed the great ends which they had in view, it was but natu- 
ral that he should lay before the great centre of that empire some of the 
results of his travels. It was in London that the heart of the world was 
beating, where the great movements of commerce, finance, politics, and lit- 
erature were initiated, or from which they were directed ; but, overwhelm- 
ing as was the impression which London left upon the mind, it was doubtful 
whether even London, with all its concentrated wealth and energy and pop- 
ulation, gave so striking a conception of our national greatness as when one 
projected himself into those enormous areas which were the outer limits of 
the empire. He pointed out that a week barely sufficed for an express train 
to cross the breadth of Canada; that from end to end of New Zealand was 
nearly 1,000 miles, and that a continuous line of rail for 2,000 miles only 
belted a small corner in Australia. He contended that every argument 
which made imperial federation seem important in the colonies was equally 
mighty here. If the fundamental thought at the basis of their federation 
idea had no meaning of force here, it had no meaning of force anywhere. 
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There were three or four great aspects from which the idea of national unity 
might be regarded — viz., the political, financial, the military or defensive, 
and the commercial ; but if they studied the question thoroughly they would 
find that these inevitably ran into each other. Speaking as he was in the 
greatest money-lending city of the greatest money-lending nation of the 
world, he thought it would not be out of place if he first pointed out to the 
meeting the enormous financial interests which were affected by this ques- 
tion. He referred to statistics to show that the Australasian colonies to-day 
had obtained in loans and investments not far short of £300,000,000 ster- 
ling from Britain, and he thought he was not wrong in thinking that most 
of that came from the City of London. Therefore he said to that city au- 
dience that they had an enormous stake in the colonies — an enormous in- 
terest in their future. Mr. Parkin gave a similar illustration in connection 
with Canada, and added that, for such a money-lending people as this was, 
the connection with countries having the widest range of undeveloped 
resources was of the utmost importance. The object of the Federation 
League was to secure such political organization, and to provide that security, 
and he thought there was no place where the league had so good a right to 
appeal for sympathy and support as there in London, where the financial in- 
terests of the country were so greatly concentrated. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously carried. — The Times, Friday, November 
23, 1889. 


This meeting was of an important, influential, and representative charac- 
ter. It may be takenasasign that the idea of imperial federation has taken 
firm hold of the public mind in this country, and has even struck its roots 
in the not too imaginative soil of the City of London. The topies enlarged 
upon by the several speakers — by the Lord Mayor as representing the City 
of London and its commercial interests, by Lord Rosebery as the chairman 
of the Imperial Federation League, by Cardinal Manning as a trusted in- 
terpreter of industrial sentiment and aspiration, by Lord Carnarvon as the 
statesman under whose auspices the federation of the Canadian Dominion 
was accomplished, by Mr. Parkin, who, as the representative of the league 
and its objects, has traversed the length and breadth of the British empire 
— were such as provoke little controversy, and represent the common aim 
and aspiration of all loyal subjects of the British erown in all parts of the 
world. All this is eminently satisfactory, so far as it goes ; but, when all is 
said and done, it does not go very far. Between holding meetings in favor 
of the abstract idea of Imperial Federation and bringing Imperial Federa- 
tion about in any conerete and practical form the distance is immense. We 
find it difficult to repress an uneasy misgiving that the advocates of Impe- 
rial Federation in this country are a little disposed to force the pace. They 
have rendered a great service to the empire at large — perhaps as great a 
service as it is possible for them to render in existing cireumstances — by 
showing that the impulses throughout the empire which now make for con- 
centration and union are so immeasurably more potent than those feeble and 
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scattered tendencies towards disruption which occasionally display them- 
selves, that the latter may by comparison be regarded as une quantité négli- 
geable. They have gathered into a focus this converging sentiment from all 
parts of the Empire, and shown how powerful it is. But beyond this it is 
difficult, and perhaps at present it is hardly expedient, to go. It is enough 
for the present to have shown that all parts of the Empire desire to come 
closer together. In what practical form their approximation and confedera- 
tion can be accomplished is a question for future generations. The Impe- 
rial Federation League acknowledges this by declining, wisely enough, to 
formulate a definite scheme or plan. But when, as in the present case, every 
one desires the end while no one is as yet prepared to devise the means, 
there is little ground for practical agitation and much occasion for quietness, 
confidence, and patience. 

The arguments advanced yesterday in favor of Imperial Federation are 
cogent enough in themselves, but they suffer under the disadvantage of be- 
ing rather too much in the air. In the absence of a definite scheme, and of 
a definite impulse towards the formulation of a scheme, they lack substance 
and foundation. On the other hand, we cannot doubt that the league is 
wise in declining to formulate a definite scheme. The great self-governing 
communities which constitute the British Empire beyond the seas are in- 
tensely sensitive to anything which looks like dictation. They would even 
resent a premature disposition to take the initiative in the matter of federa- 
tion on the part of the mother-country. For this reason Lord Carnarvon is 
no doubt right in saying that it would be far better that the scheme, when- 
ever it arose, should take its initiative from the great colonies rather than 
from ourselves. If this be so, it is clear that all that the League can profit- 
ably and prudently do is to foster an active sentiment in favor of Imperial 
Federation in the mother-country and wait for a further impulse to come 
from the colonies themselves. It will probably be some time before that 
impulse comes in a definite and practical shape. As a sentiment it exists 
already, and no man with a spark of patriotic feeling would wish to abate 
such a sentiment or to discourage its growth. But its growth in the end 
will probably be all the stronger, and its roots will strike the more deeply, 
if it is not prematurely forced. Great and durable political institutions, 
such as a federation of the British Empire should be, and must be if it ever 
comes about, are not the work of a day. They are the slow growth of 
time, circumstance, opportunity, and the converging sentiments of vast and 
varied communities of mankind. All that we can profitably do is to remove 
obstacles and difficulties which might impede their evolution, and wait pa- 
tiently for the result. Already something has been done in this sense. 
Questions of defense have been debated and measures have been concerted 
between the mother-country and the Australian colonies through the agency 
of the last Colonial Conference. As Lord Rosebery pointed out, there is a 
fruitful field for further concerted action in the domain of the Post Office. 
If we cannot even establish a common postal and telegraphic system at 
moderate rates for the British Empire, it is pretty clear that we are -still a 
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very long way from Imperial Federation in any practical and working 
sense. Lord Rosebery seemed to think that an impulse in this direction 
might be given by the government to the Postmaster-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Certainly it might, but such an impulse would 
not in itself be sufficient. A corresponding and simultaneous impulse would 
have to be given to the postal and financial authorities of the great self- 
governing colonies. Cheap postage means that the Exchequer bears any 
loss that is entailed — that is, that the community at large consents to pay 
taxes in order that letters may be conveyed at a low rate of charge. The 
people of this country might be willing to bear their share of this common 
burden, but they would expect at least that the people of the colonies should 
also bear their due proportion. It is a question in fact of give and take, 
and we doubt if it can be settled on the basis of all give and no take. 

These are the comparatively modest ways in which the common and grow- 
ing tendency towards the further political concentration of the British Em- 
pire can alone take practical shape at present. Lord Rosebery would sup- 
plement them and extend their scope by urging upon the government to 
summon a second Colonial Conference ; and a resolution to this effect was 
carried at yesterday’s meeting. We doubt if the time is ripe as yet for such 
a gathering. It is only two years since the last conference sat, and it is not 
altogether expedient that such a body should be summoned too frequently 
for the discussion of subordinate questions and questions of minor impor- 
tance. The question of Federation, as such, was very properly excluded from 
the debates of the last conference. If it is not excluded at the next con- 
ference, it will, as Lord Carnarvon said, come to the front, and in that ease, 
on the assumption that the conference is shortly summoned, it will, in our 
judgment, be brought prematurely to the front. At present the great self- 
governing colonies at the antipodes seem to be tending in the direction of 
intercolonial federation. That is a question which, as soon as it is once se- 
riously raised, must, in the nature of things, take precedence of Imperial 
Federation. We must wait, therefore, to see the result of jhe present 
movement towards intercolonial federation in Australasia before we can 
prudently or profitably take any further step in the direction of Imperial 
Federation. Besides, as Lord Carnarvon pointed out yesterday and as we 
have ourselves urged more than once, the further initiative ought to come 
from the colonies. It cannot with advantage come from the mother-coun- 
try. We in the United Kingdom shall have done all we can and all we 
ought in the matter if we show to all the world that in the eyes of every 
patriotic Englishman the solidarity of the Empire is no mere abstraction, but 
a real, ultimate, and indisputable fact. It is from sentiments of this order, 
diligently cultivated at home and cordially reciprocated from the colonies, 
that the movement towards Imperial Federation can alone take body, shape, 
and consistency, and the Imperial Federation League is the natural guardian 
and exponent of these sentiments. But it must not be in too great a hurry 
to produce and exhibit practical results. Rome was not built in a day. — 
The Times, Saturday, November 16, 1889. 
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Tae Critics oF THE PRAYER CURE. 

FarrH HEALING AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. By Rey. J. M. Bucktey, 
D.D. ‘Century,’ June, 1886, and March, 1887. 

Fairn Hearrne. A lecture by Prof. A. A. Hopae, late of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

Farra Cures. An address before the Baptist Congress, November, 1886, 
by Prof. W. H. Wurrsrrr of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

THE PRAYER ROR THE SICK, ete., by Prof. Joun TYNDALL, “ Contemporary 
Review,” June and October, 1872. 


If called to choose between a faith which tends to fanaticism, and a 
reason which tends to rationalism, we must frankly give our vote for the 
former. And in a time when the school of unbelief has such an efficient and 
respectable faculty we cannot quite understand why eminent confessors of 
the faith need enter the lists side by side with notable impugners of the 
faith to do battle against certain humble Christians who hold that God re- 
covers the sick by purely divine means. That He did so once is so truly an 
article of the Christian creed that it is counted infidelity to deny it ; that He 
does so now is, by some, considered such scandalous fanaticism that they are 
ready to adopt the weapons of infidelity in order to put down the delusion. 
“The age of miracles is past, and I am heartily glad of it,” vociferates a 
teacher of teachers from the platform of Tremont Temple, a remark which 
would be startlingly bold but for the fact that there are others who are 
willing to go so much farther and protest that there never was an age of 
miracles. Skeptics, on the whole, may be trusted to do their duty, and the 
philosophic Christianity of to-day having been reclaimed from the irrup- 
tions of that supernaturalism by which it was originally environed, if any 
eredulous believer should attempt again to let in the flood, we may be sure 
that the rationalists ean be depended on to stop the gaps and repair the 
dikes, and so save our religion from such an inundation. 

Of the articles above cited we notice first, ‘‘ Faith Healing and Kindred 
Phenomena,” by Dr. J. M. Buckley, the “ kindred phenomena ” meaning, as 
the context shows, the occult performances of mesmerism and spiritualism 
and esoteric mormonism. By making these akin to “ faith-healing ” it is of 
course intended to disgrace it at the outset by disreputable family connec- 
tions. As to the writer of the article, he may be supposed to speak for mod- 
ernized Methodism, the Methodism which is shrewd, politic, and prudent, not 
given to tampering with anything indiscreetly supernatural, but on the con- 
trary having an eye to worldly advantage and holding it very desirable that 
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its ecclesiastical chariot should be hitched to General Grant or some other 
notable as opportunity may offer. If any one supposes that we are slurring a 
great and noble body of Christians by this remark he is mistaken. We are 
simply about to take sides with the excellent remnant, — we trust excellent 
majority, — of that honored communion who prefer the Methodism of John 
Wesley to that of Dr. Buckley, the Methodism which came into being on 
bended knees, and with both hands clasping the horns of the altar, and 
which believed with all its heart that whatsoever the Lord did in the be- 
ginning He can do to-day and will do according to the faith of his people. 
For the glory of primitive Wesleyanism was in this, that at a time when the 
church had become utterly materialized and rationalized it appealed to the 
original sources of power ; and believing that He that descended in the per- 
son of the Holy Ghost to abide in the church forever is the same as He that 
ascended up above all heavens, it laid tremendous siege to the doors of the 
supernatural, whose hinges had become rusted by long disuse until those 
doors reopened, and ushered in a new Pentecost upon the church, —a Pen- 
tecost in which thousands were again converted under a single sermon, and 
in which the lame man who had long lain at the gate of the temple was 
again seen “ walking and leaping and praising God.” We do not exagger- 
ate. The annals of early Methodism, which detail the marvelous pulpit 
triumphs of Wesley and Whitfield by which multitudes were brought to re- 
pentance, record with the same unqualified frankness the victorious faith of 
Joseph Benson, who, praying over Ann Mather, a cripple in both feet, so 
prevailed with God that “immediately her feet and ankle bones received 
strength,’* and she rose up and walked. ‘¢ All believed,” says Benson, “ that 


the power to walk which she received in an instant was communicated by an im- 


mediate act of omnipotence.” Read that, oh wise and prudent Doctor, and 


1 Friday, May 8, 1741.—I found myself much out of order. However, 1 
made shift to preach in the evening. But on Saturday my bodily strength quite 
failed, so that for several hours I could scarce lift up my head. Surday, 10th, I 
was obliged to lie down most part of the day, being easy only in that posture. 
Yet in the evening my weakness was suspended, while I was calling sinners to 
repentance. But at our love-feast which followed, beside the pain in my back 
and head, and the fever which still continued upon me, just as I began to pray, I 
was seized with such a cough that I could hardly speak. At the same time came 
strongly into my mind, “ These signs shall follow them that believe.’ I called on 
Jesus aloud to increase my faith and to confirm the word of his grace. While I 
was speaking my pain vanished away. The fever left me. My bodily strength 
returned, and for many weeks I felt neither weakness nor pain. Unto thee, O 
Lord, do I give thanks. 

Saturday, Dec. 26, 1762. —I made a particular inquiry in the case of Mary 
Special, a young woman, then in Tottenham Court Road. She said, ‘‘ Four years 
since, I found much pain in my breasts, and afterwards hard lumps. Four months 
ago my left breast broke, and kept running continually. Growing worse and 
worse, after some time I was recommended to St. George’s Hospital. I was let 
blood many times, and took hemlock thrice a day ; but I was no better, the pain 
and the lumps were the same, and both my breasts were quite hard and black as 
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beware lest in trying to discredit Divine healing by introducing it as kins- 
man to certain ill-favored and ill-savored relations you do not stain your 
own family escutcheon. 

Dr. Hodge, the late honored Professor of Theology in Princeton, by his 
sharp arraignment of supernatural healing, incurs a like danger of reproach- 
ing venerated ancestors. For if there be any body of Christians more deeply 
implicated in “ Faith Healing and Kindred Phenomena” than the fathers 
and founders of Presbyterianism we know not where to find them. Only in 
this case the alleged phenomena were really kindred, prophecy, the discern- 
ing of spirits, the casting out of devils, ete. And the men involved in these 
doings were no illiterate and nameless fanatics either, but the most illus- 
trious in the Scottish Kirk, — Knox, and Wishart, and Welch, and Peden, 
and Bruce, and Serimgeour. Let the reader procure a copy of that famous 
book, “ The Scots Worthies,” and read for himself if he would learn how 
little novel these phenomena are in that church. We must remind the in- 
vestigator, however, not to take up with an expurgated edition of this work. 
For some critics of later time, judging no doubt that the stories therein re- 
corded constitute an unseemly exposure of the miraculous, have woven for 
the book a texture of foot-notes, and erasures, and glosses, and apologies, and 
scientific explanations, and with these, like the sons of Noah, have with 
averted faces gone backward and covered the nakedness of their fathers. 

Dr. Whitsitt confutes the prayer cure from the standpoint of a Baptist 
theological professor, though his entire argument is based on quotations 
from the “ Book of Mormon.’’ As the authority of that book is not gener- 
ally conceded, it is to be regretted that the discussion should be needlessly 
embarrassed by bringing it forward, since there is plenty of wholesome 
scripture of inspired quality to which appeal could have been made. “ Ah! 
but are you so stupid,” we imagine the professor would say, “as not to per- 
ceive that I am outflanking the defenders of the faith eure by showing that 
the execrable sect of polygamists appeal to the same texts of the New Tes- 
tament, and profess the same answers to prayer for the sick which the faith 
healers adduce ? You don’t understand me ; it is not that I believe in the 
Mormons or in their books, but if I can only taint the prayer curers with the 
bad odor which clings to the followers of Joseph Smith, they will be shunned 
by their neighbors ; don’t you see? Do me justice. I am not in love with 
the Mormon Bible because I use it as a small-pox flag to hang upon the 
doors of Pastor Simpson and Dr. Cullis to seare away visitors.” 


soot, when yesterday 





night I went to Mr. Owens’, where there was a meet- 
ing for prayer. Mr. Bell saw me and asked, ‘ Have you come forth to be healed ?’ 
I said, ‘ Yes.’ He prayed for me, and in a moment all my pain was gone. But 
the next day I felt a little pain again; I clapped my hands on my breast and cried 
out, ‘ Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me whole.’ It was gone; and from that 
hour I have had no pain, no soreness, no lumps, no swelling; but both my breasts 
were perfectly well, and have been so ever since.’’ Now here are plain facts: 
1. She was ill. 2. She is well. 3. She became so ina moment. Which of these 
can with any modesty be denied. — Journal of John Wesley. 
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To which we should reply: ‘You represent a denomination which 
preaches immersion as the only true Baptism and you insist on excom- 
municating the rest of Christendom because it does not agree with you on 
this point. But the Mormons see eye to eye with you:on this question, 
and rigidly hold immersion as the true baptism. Ought not this fact to be 
sufficient to attaint forever the whole Baptist family, and to justify the rest 
of the Christian world in sending them into ecclesiastical quarantine, till 
they are disinfected of this eccentricity ? ” 

“ But,” the professor may say, ‘‘ I only cited the Mormons on this par- 
ticular point, holding them up as a melancholy example of ‘a people griev- 
ously afflicted with the evils of false literalism.’” On the same charge, 
your own folks have been cited again and again before the bar of reason 
and common sense, one eminent scholar declaring that the Baptists are 
facing the whole Christian world on “a pedantic Jewish literalism.” 

Literalism has been a snare to them, no doubt, capturing and holding them 
to a somewhat rigid obedience of the letter of Scripture ; and one of them 
is herewith insisting that the meshes of that snare shall not be ruthlessly 
broken so as to let plain, clear, and explicit promises of the Word of God 
slip through as having no meaning or application for present times. That 
profound text in Matthew viii. 17, “ Himself took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses”’ cannot be dismissed as “a poetical expression ;” that solemn 
injunction to prayer for the sick in James v. 15, “ Let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord,” cannot be set at nought by a 
sneer about “ the flask of oil.” 

And as to the historical facts concerning this matter, we must hold our 
Baptist professor to strict account. If this doctrine that the Lord still heals 
the sick in answer to prayer is distasteful and scandalous to our scientific 
theologians who are so much given in these days to handling every Divine 
question with the steel fingers of logic instead of grasping it with the living 
touch of faith, no matter. They will not be permitted to rid themselves of 
all responsibility for faith healing by leaving it as a foundling on the door- 
step of the Mormon church. ‘This is the attempted master stroke of Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt. He says: “ Within our own country and century the 
Mormons are entitled to be designated as pioneers in the enterprise ; they 
were the earliest to announce the doctrine and to enter upon the practice of 
faith healing.” Nay, honored Doctor, your own revered co-religionists pre- 
ceded them by many years in this enterprise ; and you cannot garnish the 
sepulchres of your fathers by attempting to tarnish those of the Latter Day 
Saints, making them the originators of what you evidently regard as an 
odious fanaticism. 

Rey. Morgan Edwards, an eminent Baptist minister of the last century, 
and one of the founders of Brown University, says : — 


The present generation of Baptists in Pennsylvania and the several other col- 
onies (German Baptists excepted), have somehow reasoned themselves out of the 
practice of anointing the sick for recovery, not believing that the same kind of 
reasoning would lead them to discontinue every positive rite, as it actually led 
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Barclay and thousands besides. Our pious forefathers in this province practiced 
the rite frequently and successfully, as might be shown (see examples, pp. 
23-28). The same may be said of the Baptists of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Their progenitors also used the salutary unction, whereof some narrations have 
been made public.! 


This quotation indicates a very wide gulf between the Baptist sires and 
their Baptist sons. And if the latter should shout across the gulf to their 
ancestors, saying, “I perceive that in all these things ye are too supersti- 
tious,” we think they may hear the echo borne back: “ And you are too 
supercilious in visiting such disdainful irony and Book of Mormon exegesis 
upon those who believe and act as your own simple-minded grandfathers 
did.” 

But in this matter the history of reformed bodies is identical. Wal- 
denses, Moravians, Huguenots, Quakers, Methodists, and Baptists have 
the same traditions lingering about their cradles, so that invidious compari- 
sons are quite impossible. 

The fourth disputant in this controversy whom we notice is Professor 
Tyndall the eminent scientist. As is well known, he not long ago brought 
forward a proposition to make a decisive test of the value of prayer for the 
sick by setting apart a single ward of a hospital, on whose patients the 
whole body of the faithful should concentrate their intercessions, the /esults 
to be tabulated and a comparison thus instituted which might furnish a sub- 
stantial demonstration of the efficacy of prayer. Being an alien and un- 
skilled in the amenities of the kingdom of heaven, he proposed a method 
which was very repugnant to our Christian sense ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, his challenge was indignantly declined, while it brought down upon 
its author not a little animadversion. 

But as far as the thing sought is concerned, — a proof of the efficacy of 
prayer, — we cannot see the impropriety of his demand; and in the volu- 
minous controversy which followed we wonder that it occurred to no one to 
accept his challenge while declining its conditions. In the days of Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian, while yet the church was strong in the consciousness 
of her supernatural endowments, the reply to such questionings of the 
heathen was wont to be, “Come into our assemblies, and there you shall 
hear the testimony of those who have been exorcised of demons and healed 
of sickness, and thus we will prove to you that God is verily with us.” We 
eannot bring out into the Court of the Gentiles a transaction which belongs 
to the Holy of Holies of our religion, and so make a public display of our 
praying powers; but we can bring out our witnesses to what has been 
wrought therein ; and this is precisely what we should have aimed to do if 
confronted with this issue. 


1 Mr. Edwards then cites several remarkable instances of recovery from sick- 
ness after the ceremony of anointing the sufferer with oil, and praying over him 
according to James v. 14-17, adding, ‘‘I have often wondered that this rite is so 
much neglected, as the precept is so plain and the effects have been so salutary.”’ 
Materials towards a History of American Baptists, vol. i. p. 23. 
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But is Professor Tyndall an offender above all others in his handling of 
this subject ? Let us institute a comparison among the critics above men- 
tioned and see. Dr. Buckley reaches the high water mark of his concessions 
to the efficacy of prayer for the sick when he says: “The prayer may be 
answered by its effect upon the mind of the patient ; by directing the physician, 
the nurse, or the friends to the use of such means as may hasten recovery; 
or for aught we know, by a direct effect produced upon the physical system 
behind the visible system of causes and effects, but reaching the patient through 
them.” Professor Tyndall says: ‘‘ While prayer is thus inoperative in ex- 
ternal nature, it may react with beneficial power on the human mind. It is 
no departure from scientific method to place behind natural phenomena a 
universal Father who, in answer to the prayers of his children, alters the cur- 
rents of those phenomena.” 

All hail the long desired reconciliation between science and religion! we 
were about to exclaim when we were checked by the regret that the Theolo- 
gian, having gone a mile with the Scientist in his concessions towards the 
supernatural, could not be persuaded to go with him twain. For Dr. 
Buckley devotes an extended article to proving that whatever apparent 
healings of disease through prayer there may be, they can all be accounted 
for on purely natural grounds, or by the laws of cause and effect; that there 
can be no miracle in the case, however striking the recovery; while Profes- 
sor Tyndall frankly says: “I turn to the account of the Epping cholera 
case, and learn that the people drank poisoned water. To alter by prayer 
the consequences of this or any similar fact —to deprive by petition even 
a single molecule of miasmatie matter of its properties, would, “in the eye 
of science, be as much a miracle as to make the sun and moon stand still.” 
Does not the reader see that if only we could bring an undoubted case of 
eure of cholera by the prayer of faith we should have Professor Tyndall’s 
assent to miracles? But nothing which we could prove or propose in that 
line could win over Rev. Dr. Buckley. 

Dr. Hodge says: “We believe with all our hearts that God answers 
the prayer of faith in behalf of sick and suffering Christians, and relieves 
them by directing them in the use of appointed means, and in blessing upon 
the means used. But we deny that God authorizes us to expect Him to 
heal our diseases miraculously — that is in open neglect of available means.” 
The hardship of this theory is that it holds out no hope to those who are 
confessedly beyond the reach of means —the pronounced incurables who 
have spent all their living upon physicians, and are nothing bettered, but 
rather made worse. This we had supposed to be the peculiar field of 
prayer for the sick —if it has any field —the cases which are utterly and 
hopelessly beyond the aid of human remedies. “ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves’’ is the world’s gospel, which we do not dispute. But 
the gospel of Christ we hold to be that “heaven helps those who cannot help 
themselves.” And the promises of divine healing are especially applicable 
to such. 

But to continue our comparison among critics. Professor Tyndall, still 
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discussing the prayer cure, admits the moral benefits of petition to the 
Deity, and says: ‘It is not my habit of mind to think otherwise than 
solemnly of the feeling which prompts prayer. It is a potency which I 
should like tosee guided, not extinguished, devoted to practicable objects 
instead of wasted upon air. But no good can come of giving it a delusive 
value by claiming for it power in physical nature.” Here again there is a 
dead-lock between science and theology, but with this singular inversion in 
the positions of the respective parties. The Theologian, whose sphere is the 
spiritual and supernatural, says: “Yes, I admit the value of prayer for 
the sick, only you must limit its field to the domain of physical nature, that 
is, you must look for its beneficial results in giving potency to material 
remedies such as drugs and medicines.” The Scientist, whose sphere is the 
physical and natural, says : “I too concede the usefulness of petitions to a 
Supreme Being, but I insist that their effects must lie solely in the region of 
the moral and the spiritual.” In other words, it would seem that, while 
each attaches a certain value to prayer for the sick, each insists on fencing 
it out of his own peculiar province — the theologian maintaining that if such 
intercession avails, it is along the line of physical means, and the scientist 
conceding value to it only along the line of spiritual means. Estimated, 
therefore, from the level of his creed, it can hardly be disputed that Professor 
Tyndall’s position concerning prayer for the sick is higher than that of either 
of the other disputants, while of the latter — remembering that they are 
the confessors of a supernatural Christianity —the best that can be said is 
that they are like the Smyrnean orator of whom an ancient critic com- 
plained that while he cried “0 Calum !’’ with his mouth, he gesticulated 
towards the earth with his hands. 

Now the dread which these Christian writers exhibit of admitting the 
slightest element of the supernatural into présent answers to prayer for 
sickness is something ominous. We do not characterize this dread, but we 
think a delicate analysis of it would indicate a larger per cent. of rational- 
ism than of faith. And we cannot see how this emphatic repudiation of all 
modern miracles, coupled with a vehement assertion of apostolic miracles, 
can fail to awaken in the minds of candid objectors a suspicion of insincer- 
ity. “Ah, yes,” we seem to hear the skeptic sneeringly exclaim, “ you 
believe in miracles wrought eighteen hundred years ago, and at a distance 
so remote that no investigation of their genuineness is possible; but if any- 
thing of miraculous reputation appears to-day, you rule it out of court at 
once and impugn its witnesses as, in the language of Dr. Hodge, ‘religious 
enthusiasts and sentimentalists without medical knowledge, without sobriety 
of judgment or accuracy of statement.’ We ask who authorized the fixing 
of an absolute line of demarkation between the apostolic and the post- 
apostolic times, so that what was evangelical faith in the first century is 
evangelical folly in the nineteenth? For ourselves, having made choice 
between the two alternatives named in the first sentence of this article, we 
deliberately propound this thesis, — If, as orthodox Christians generally hold, 
the Lord still dwells with his people, and the church is still “the habitation 
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of God through the Spirit,’’ then, on @ priori grounds, supernatural works of 
healing are still to be expected in the body of the faithful. And we defend 
this thesis on the following grounds. 

1. The explicit and unrevoked promise of the Word of God to that effect. 
Though there are some things on this point “hard to be understood,’’ we 
prefer to be of those who rest in the Scriptures rather than of those who 
wrest the scripture. And selecting a few passages from many, —e. g., John 
xiv. 12; Mark xvi. 17-18; James v. 15, — we assert that these texts expressly 
promise and predict the continued exercise of supernatural gifts in the 
church, especially the gift of healing. If this statement appears startling, 
because our ears are unaccustomed to hearing it, we would simply appeal to 
the verdict of the most eminent expositors on these texts, and ask who of 
them has attempted to deny that these are veritable promises of Divine 
healing, and that they are applicable to the church in every age? The 
view that these promises expired by limitation, on the death of the apostles, 
may be a very widely accepted opinion ; but tested by scripture it is not 
even what Coleridge once named a very doubtful doctrine, “an ever-widen- 
ing spiral ergo from the aperture of perhaps a single text.” For the single 
text is wanting in this instance. 

So we believe that the only candid and honest position for the theologian 
to take who rests on the absolute authority of the word of God, is that 
which is boldly maintained by the late Professor Christlieb of Bonn, as it 
was by the late Dr. Bushnell, viz.: that the promise of the supernatural 
healing is for all time, and that the only reason why apostolic miracles are 
wanting in any age is because apostolic faith is wanting. 

It is a curious fact that the revival of missions, at the close of the last 
century, was met with precisely the same ridicule, and opposed by precisely 
the same arguments as have been visited upon the attempted revival of the 
gifts of healing, which originally accompanied missionary preaching. “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned,” is Christ’s great commission to his church. In the next paragraph 
of the same document is an enumeration of the promised signs by which 
this preaching is to be authenticated. One of these is, “ And they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” } 

Now it is well known that when, a hundred years ago, a poor shoemaker, 
William Carey, recognizing the neglect into which the first part of this 
commission had fallen, moved for its revival, his proposition was met with a 
storm of ridicule. Wise theologians and conservative literary reviews 
joined in the onslaught; and not from an infidel press, but from an eminent 
Christian pulpit was the most contemptuous scorn poured upon the “ con- 
secrated cobbler” whose scheme for preaching the gospel to the heathen 


1 The notion that this text is not genuine, Morrison, in his able commentary, 
ealls ‘‘ the romance of criticism;”’ adding that ‘‘the romance has culminated; ’’ 
and that ‘‘ there is no good reason for questioning the authority of the passage.’’ 
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was characterized as “the dream of a dreamer who dreams that he is 
dreaming.” 

But with our clear apprehension of the duty of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion, we ask in astonishment, ‘‘ What possible argument could have been 
urged against the present binding force of this first clause of the great com- 
mission?’’ Precisely the same argument which Dr. Hodge now urges 
against the validity of the last clause, viz.: that it belongs only to the 
apostolic age of Christianity when the Pentecostal gifts and endowments 
still remained in the church. To Carey’s question, proposed in a Christian 
assembly, whether the command given to the apostles to teach all nations is 
not binding on all succeeding ministers to the end of the world, the vener- 
able chairman shouted out the rebuke, “ You are an enthusiast for asking 
such a question. Certainly nothing can be done before another Pentecost, 
when an effusion of miraculous gifts, including the gift of tongues, will 
give effect to the commission of Christ as at first.” But in spite of such 
rebuffs Carey persevered, going forth to the heathen with this noble motto 
on his banner, “ Attempt great things for God and expect great things from 
God ;’’ and the more than half a million of Christian disciples in India at 
the end of the century is proof enough that the day of Pentecost is not past 
unless the obedience of the church is past. And perhaps the “ enthusiasts 
and sentimentalists” who are now seeking to revive the work of super- 
natural healing in the church may yet verify the saying of an eminent 
expositor that “the age of miracles is not gone except, forsooth, the age of 
faith is gone ; as the age of mathematics would be past if none were found 
to cultivate them”? At all events, we fail to see why it is a whit more 
presumptuous to maintain that the last clause of the great commission is for 
the church to-day than that the first clause is. 

2. The testimony of church history corroborates our thesis by bearing 
witness that miracles continued in unbroken succession in the church for 
three hundred years after Christ; and have been constantly occurring in 
sporadic instances since. To this proposition the learned Princeton professor 
stands in square antagonism. For he says: “ By the unanimous consent of 
the educated and evangelical church the Charismata have ceased for almost 
eighteen hundred years. The anointing of the sick by the elders, reeom- 
mended by James, survives in the sacrament of extreme unction of the 
Catholic Church. This proves that the ancient and medieval as well as the 
modern church ceased to expect that this anointing and prayer would effect 
the miraculous healing of the sick.” 

So far from such “ unanimous consent ” being found, we affirm that among 
the best church historians there is a very wide and emphatic dissent from 
this proposition. From Eusebius, the father of church history, who pro- 
fesses to record what he had seen to Gerhard Uhlhorn of our own time, 
who has made such an excellent digest of early Patristie literature, there is 
a continuous line of testimony to the exactly opposite effect from that above 
claimed. Uhlhorn says: “ Witnesses who are above suspicion leave no 
room for doubt that the miraculous powers of the apostolic age continued 
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to operate at least into the third century.” Mosheim, referring to the 
alleged cures and expulsion of demons in the second century, speaks thus in 
regard to the Charismata : — 


That those gifts of the Spirit which are commonly termed miraculous were 
liberally imparted by Heaven to numbers of the Christians, not only in this, but 
likewise in the succeeding age, and more especially to those who devoted themselves 
to the propagation of the gospel among the heathen, has on the faith of the con- 
current testimony of the ancient fathers been hitherto universally credited through- 
out the Christian world. Nor does it appear that in our belief as to this we ean 
with the least propriety be said to have embraced anything contrary to sound 
reason. Only let it be considered that the writers, on whose testimony we rely, 
were all of them men of gravity and worth who could feel no inclination to deceive, 
that they were in part philosophers, that in points of residence and country they were 
far separated from each other, that their report is not grounded on mere hearsay, 
but upon what they state themselves to have witnessed with their own eyes, that 
they call on God in the most solemn manner to attest the truth (vd. Origen contra 
Celsum, 1. i. p. 35), and, lastly, that they do not pretend to have themselves pos- 
sessed the power of working miracles; but merely attribute it to others; and let 
me ask what reason there can possibly be assigned that should induce us to with- 
hold from them our implicit confidence ? + 


This extended quotation from Mosheim gives only an imperfect conception 
of the strength of his avowal as to the perpetuity of the supernatural gifts, 
especially that of healing. He criticises at length the opposite theory as 
propounded by his contemporary Middleton, pronouncing it an innovation 
upon the accepted view and declaring that the author was compelled in a 
later work practically to retract it. Coming down to our own time, we may 
refer again to Professor Christlieb, who not only defended the doctrine of 
present day miracles, but in his work, “Modern Doubt and Christian 
Belief,” gives many well authenticated examples of precisely the same 
character as those which our American critics have so unsparingly ridiculed. 
We might cite other witnesses who speak with equal emphasis—e. g. Mil- 
ner, Waterland, and Marshall ; but these are enough to show how wide of 
the mark is the claim of Dr. Hodge. 

Now, to recur to the argument of Dr. Buckley, we observe that it is the 
one most eagerly caught at by those who think to annihilate the whole 
doctrine of Divine healing at a blow; but one to which a really profound 
investigator of the subject would not be likely to resort. And for this 
reason, that in the light of scripture and church history it has always 
stood as an argument confirmatory. From the days of Jannes and Jambres 
in Egypt, to the days of Elymas in Cyprus, spurious miracles have invari- 
ably appeared to confirm by their opposition the existence of the real. Bar- 
Jesus, the sorcerer, forever dogs the steps of Christ Jesus, the healer, as he 
walks through the sick wards of the world; and whoever encounters his 
satanic miracles should infer that the Lord is not far off performing gracious 
works through the prayers and the faith of his servants. In all ages im- 


1 Historical Commentaries, ¢. ii, sec. vy. note. 
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posture has been the shadow of the supernatural; and as every shadow 
must be the shadow of something, its presence constitutes a counterproof of 
the genuine rather than a confutation. And by imposture we do not mean 
sheer deceit, but the subtle counterfeit. What mean the Scriptures when 
they speak of ‘the spirits of demons working miracles”’? What signify 
the words of prophecy when they foretell “ the working of Satan with all 
power and signs and lying wonders”? We realize our embarrassment in 
bringing forward these texts; for there is little likelihood that those who 
discredit supernal miracles will admit infernal ones. Nevertheless, here is 
a line of biblical investigation which is worth pursuing by such as reason 
that the wonder-working of evil systems, like Spiritualism and Mormonism, 
should discredit any alleged Divine working in the same lines. It is a strik- 
ing fact that in the constant references of the early Christian Fathers to 
works of healing and exorcism occurring in the church of their day, they 
rarely fail to put in an admonition against confounding these manifestations 
with the works of demons appearing by their side. This indicates that the 
real and the spurious were found together in those days, but that the former 
were not discredited on account of the latter. Indeed, one very early gave a 
warning on this point to which we are reminded to recur. The first Gregory, 
speaking of the works of demons, says: “ While the elect behold with 
amazement such signs and miracles wrought by the ministers of Anti- 
christ, even they will feel a mist of uncertainty rising in their hearts.” This mist 
of uncertainty has evidently fallen upon the vision of the critics whom we 
are reviewing, and they have mistaken it for an extraordinary illumination 
by which they have solved the whole question. For they make the works of 
superstition an argument for discrediting those of faith. It is, we believe, 
as Calvin says, that “ Satan misemploys miracles to obscure God’s glory.” 
But there is really no reason why an intelligent Christian, with the Bible in 
his hand and the early history of the church before his eyes, should be in- 
volved in that obscuration; least of all is there reason why he should boast 
of it as superior wisdom. For ourselves, we have no question that modern 
spiritualism is demonology revived ; and its startling manifestations of heal- 
ing and wonder-working are evidence enough to us that there must be 
somewhere a Divine reality which needs to be parodied in order to obscure 
the glory of God. 

Dr. Buckley’s argument, then, may be characterized thus: He brings 
us several specimen coins of the marvelous, cleverly executed, and asks 
“ Whose image and superscription is this?” We reply, “Czesar’s, stamped 
in the mint of mesmerism and necromancy.’’ “ Very well,” he answers, 
“Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s !” but he declines to add 
“ Render unto Christ the things that are Christ’s.” This we insist on doing, 
willing that those who trade in the former currency should have their 
preference; but protesting that the existence of such currency constitutes no 
ground for driving out of circulation the heavenly coin, with its finer gold 
and diviner value. 

As to the accusation of fanaticism, there has been no revival of any good 
thing in Christianity which has not incurred this reproach. 
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In his second article in the “Century,” our author itemizes his charges 
against the advocates of Divine healing on this point. He says: — 


Families have been broken up by the doctrine taught in some of the leading 
faith-homes that friends who do not believe this truth are to be separated from 
them because of the weakening effect of their disbelief upon faith... . This 
system is connected with every other superstition. The Bible is used as a book of 
magic. Many open it at random expecting to be guided by the first passage that 
they see, as Peter was told to open the mouth of the first fish that came up, and 
he would find in it a piece of: money. . . . Paganism can produce nothing more 
superstitious than this, though many other Christians, instead of ‘searching the 
Scriptures,’ still try to use the Bible as a divining rod. . . . It feeds upon impres- 
sions, makes great use of dreams and signs and statements foreign to truth and 
pernicious in their influence. 

Here again we must suggest that Dr. Buckley remember the rock from 
which he was hewn. Only to think of good Dr. Doddridge a century ago 
pathetically telling how the families of his congregation had been broken 
up because of the infection of Methodism leading some to run after an 
illiterate tailor and to turn their backs on his sober ministry because, for- 
sooth, it was lacking in unction! And when later the great Doctor had 
so far compromised himself as to lead in prayer in Whitfield’s Tabernacle, 
think of Dr. Watts, — the sweet singer of Israel, — growing red in the face 
and husky in the throat as he rebukes his brother for “sinking the char- 
acter of a minister, and especially of a tutor among the dissenters so low 
thereby!” As for enthusiasm, ponder it, that we must read in cold print 
that often, as John Wesley preached, “robust, insensitive men would fall 
down in an instant, as if thunder-struck, upon the ground, where they 
would roll, plunge, kick, and shout, and after hours of agony enter into 
exquisite peace.” Do we refer to these things in order to twit the fol- 
lowers of Wesley on the unsightly birth-marks of their church? Not we. 
There were some, however, who, on beholding these things, did ery out, 
“ Ecce Diabolus!’? But we say “No!” emphatically. The devil does 
not set his dog on his own sheep, though he does hunt the flock of God 
to the end of time. And considering all that Methodism was destined to 
effect against his kingdom, it would not have been strange had Satan bit- 
ten some of its founders with the rabies of enthusiasm, expecting that they 
in turn would communicate it, till the whole flock should become as mad as 
“erazy, confident Whitfield” was. But when, to this day, stiff High 
Churechmen rake up these peculiarities and many more, and exhibit them 
as proof that Methodism was begotten in incurable fanaticism, and ought, 
therefore, to have been strangled at the birth, we demur ; and claim rather 
that in the light of history these extravagances are a proof that the fire of 
the Holy Ghost had really broken out anew in the church and that this 
hissing and sputtering were caused by Satan pouring on water in order to 
quench the Spirit. 

As for using the Bible as a book of magic, by drawing texts by lot, read 
the following extract written a hundred years ago to Lady Huntingdon. The 
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writer had sought direction in regard to choosing a wife, and the first text 
drawn being from the Apocrypha, he thus describes his second attempt: — 


Well, after a short pause, I fell on my knees again, and prayed the Lord not 
to be angry with me, whilst, like Gideon, I requested a second sign, and from the 
canonical scripture. Then letting my Bible fall open as before, I fixed my eyes 
directly on this passage, ‘* Thou shalt not take thee a wife, neither shalt thou have 
sons or daughters in this place,’’ — Jer. xvi. 2. I was now completely satisfied ; 
and being thus made aéquainted with my Lord’s mind, I make it one part of my 
prayers. And I can look on these words not only a$ a rule of direction, but as a 
promise of security: ‘‘ Thou shalt not take a wife ;’’ that is, “I will keep thee 
from taking one.”’ 

This method of procuring divine intelligence is much flouted by flimsy professors 
who walk at large, and desire not that sweet and secret access to the mercy-seat which 
babes of the kingdom do find. During the last twelve years I have had occasion to 
consult the oracle three or four times on matters that seemed important and 
dubious, and have received answers full and plain. 


The author of this letter is none other than John Berridge, one of the 
most illustriou; leaders in the great Methodist revival, and we find that 
what he describes was not uncommon among his co-religionists. We have 
no inclination to defend this method of consulting Holy Scripture; but we 
should be ashamed of our charity were we to turn away our nose from all 
the savor and sweetness of early Methodism because of this fly in its pot of 
ointment. But this is the principle on which some modern followers of 
Wesley are acting. And does not the reader see again what danger Dr. 
Buckley ineurs of cutting off the ears of his own kindred in brandishing 
this sword of invidious allusion ? 

Finally, in what we have written we have been less intent on defending 
the advocates of Divine healing than in opposing their critics. It may be 
that some of those who have espoused the doctrine in question have been 
indiscreet in their statements, and fanatical in their practice. Be that as it 
may, there is no reason why their Christian critics should go to the other 
extreme, and recoil towards skepticism because they have rushed towards 
enthusiasm. What is this but to avenge excess by excess — excess of cre- 
dulity by excess of unbelief ? 

Let us gather ourselves up and inquire what all this discussion is about. 
In the New Testament, which all orthodox Christians are supposed to accept 
as an unquestionable authority, is is written: “ The prayer of faith shall 
save the sick and the Lord shall raise him up.” There is no more explicit and 
unambiguous promise in scripture than this. Many devout Christians of our 
day have had the presumption to believe these words and to act upon them ; 
and from different parts of Christendom have come reports of remarkable 
answers to prayer for the sick. Whereupon more than half a score of 
theologians, many of them eminent as defenders of the faith, have attacked 
the doctrine of “faith healing,” as they have derisively termed it. The 
plain logic of it is that they have impugned a text of Holy Scripture and 
attempted to discredit any alleged fulfillment of the promise therein con- 
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tained. Against their course this paper is a protest. We ask, what has 
come over us, that, whereas Saul has sometimes been found among the 
prophets, now the prophets are found with Saul? When Professor Tyndall 
attacked the doctrine of the prayer cure, although with many qualifications 
and concessions, he received such a church-mauling as has not been admin- 
istered to any public man in this generation. But now, when eminent 
doctors and expounders of Christianity repeat his offense, we hear no out- 
ery against them. We recognize, indeed, the pains which these writers have 
taken to blunt the edge of their denials; we observe the padding of faith 
which they have been careful to insert here and there between the layers of 
their irony, lest tender believers might be too much jolted by their utter- 
ances ; but we recognize just as distinctly that the whole drift of their 
argument is to dissuade Christians from expecting any supernatural help in 
sickness in response to believing prayer. For this we fervently blame them, 
while we charitably concede that they have intended to do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth. If they have seen no instances of Divine 
healing which satisfy them as being genuine, they are perfectly right in 
saying so ; but this fact does not justify them in satirizing other Christians 
who believe, with the most unshaken confidence, that they have seen such 
instances or have been the subjects of such healing. For if there are genu- 
ine miracles in the world to-day it is barely possible that these writers 
might not have encountered them. Miracles have never moved in what is 
salled the best society, social or philosophical, as theologians are supposed 
to do ; therefore the two may not have met, even though both have an un- 
doubted existence. 

It is not therefore the mere question of demonstrated facts which we are 
discussing ; but of scripture promise. If Divine healings do not exist we 
allege that the Bible, at all events, calls for them; and if evangelical 
doctors have no faith in the reals which human witnesses bring forward, 
they are not therefore justified in smiting the ideals which the Holy Serip- 
tures set before us. 

We believe that the theologian should ever be the friend of faith, how- 
ever humble or however ultra that faith may be, provided it hasa seriptural 
basis. We know of some whose faith was once lame, and could in no wise 
lift itself up to take hold on God, who, by gracious help extended to them, as 
they believe, in bodily healing, have been enabled to stand on their feet, albeit 
leaning hard on that sure word of promise which has been fulfilled to them. 
For Masters in Israel to heap contempt upon the credulity of such — what is 
this but to be guilty of that sin which quaint Thomas Fuller describes as 
‘* beating a cripple over the head with his own crutches ?”’ On the contrary, 
we would that some of these wise and learned masters would take up these 
very crutches themselves, and, instead of forever picking their steps so pre- 
cisely according to cause and affect, would walk out on the promises ; and, 
in an age of sure-footed logic-faith, would believe something actually dis- 
tasteful and perilous to their philosophical serenity. What if we should 
express the opinion that the alleged excesses of the believers in the prayer 
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cure are the natural reaction from the evangelical skepticism and the orthodox 
unbelief with which they stand in contrast. It is generally found that, in 
theology as in physics, the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of 
incidence. By so much as the current theological faith, as to the super- 
natural, has fallen away from traditional orthodoxy, by so much might a 
revived evangelical faith be expected to transcend it. A more childlike 
belief, therefore, on the part of the learned defenders of Christianity might 
afford the best contribution towards that ‘* manly sobriety ” which they exact 
from its less cultured disciples. 


A. J. Gorpon. 
Boston, Mass. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY THE HON. JOHN JAY, OF NEW YORK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


77. What is the form of the Amendment to the national Constitution proposed 
by the National League for the Protection of American Institutions ? 

The National League for the Protection of American Institutions has re- 
ported through its law committee the following proposed amendment to the 
national Constitution: XVIth Amendment. No State shall pass any law 
respecting any establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or use its property, money, or credit, or any power of taxation, or 
authorize either to be used for the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aid- 
ing any church, religious denomination, or religious society, or any institu- 
tion or undertaking under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 


78. Why do you favor the Blair bill for national aid to education ? 

While Senators Edmunds, Sherman, and Evarts headed the Republican 
supporters of the bill, several Republican Senators, misled perhaps in regard 
to the real sentiments of the country, are found in company with its oppo- 
nents. In 1884 the Republican Convention, in obedience to the prevailing 
sentiments that the national duty, the national interest, and — as the Union 
League Club put it, in its subsequent indorsement of the Blair bill — the 
national obligation to guarantee to each State a republican form of govern- 
ment, pledged the party to “a wise and judicious system of general educa- 
tion by adequate appropriation from the national revenues, whenever the 
same is needed.” 

That national pledge was not for a new and untried policy, but for one in 
accord with the counsels of our great statesmen from Washington to Lincoln, 
Grant and Garfield, and with a line of national precedents which include 
grants of land, land-scrip, and money. The memorable division among the 
States in 1836 of the surplus of $26,000,000 was an allotment fraught with 
advantage, pronounced and permanent, to the school system of the States, 
and stimulated the intelligent pride and energy of the people in its behalf. 
The Republican pledge was also in accord with a later grant of moneys 
amounting to $6,000,000 to the Freedman’s Bureau, and still more recently 
of $400,000 to the institute at Hampton and Carlisle. That pledge has 
been forgotten neither by the country nor by the Southern States. 

The Senate bill, as Mr. Evarts showed in his recent masterly argument, 
accords in its character, and in the wisdom and regulation of its methods 
with the judicious and successful scheme of the Peabody fund. It has had 
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the advantage of a singularly thorough scrutiny and revision by the most 
accomplished statesmen of all sections, and of both parties in the Senate, and 
of educational experts throughout the land. It stands as the perfected em- 
bodiment of the Republican pledge to all sections of the Republic. It was 
a pledge first to the South, which is appealing for national assistance against 
the illiteracy resulting from slavery, but made a double burden and a 
national danger by our conversion of the slaves into citizens with sovereign 
power. Next, it was a pledge to the North, East, and West, which are view- 
ing with solicitude, rising sometimes almost to dismay, the multitude of 
foreign illiterates representing inferior forms of civilization, which, with the 
vicious and un-American heresies based on ignorance, despotism, and super- 
stition, and defying American principles, laws, and constitutions, threaten to 
vitiate and undermine the American civilization which Mr. Orestes A. 
Brownson pronounced “ the farthest point in advance as yet reached by any 
age or nation.” 

In the great Christian Conference held at Washington in December, rep- 
resenting millions of our most intelligent, far-sighted, and thoughtful citizens, 
native and naturalized, no opinion was hailed with more perfect unanimity 
than the demonstration by President Eaton, late Commissioner of Education, 
that our prevailing illiteracy and ignorance, whether alien or domestic, unless 
corrected, purified, and Americanized in the children by our common schools, 
will convert the suffrage itself into the most dangerous weapon with which 
the foes of American liberty, who are now so desperately attacking our com- 
mon school system, can undermine our press and our institutions, and over- 
throw our civil and religious freedom. 

The pledge of the Republican party to favor an adequate appropriation 
from the national revenue had but one condition, “ whenever the same was 
needed ” ; and that that time had come was shown in the Senate, especially 
in the latter part of January, by proofs of which it would seem as if the 
learned and distinguished college presidents had never been advised, for 
their arguments seemed to proceed on the assumption that the South was in 
no need of assistance, and only required to be left alone to educate every- 
body by self-help. Every suggestion and opinion in favor of the ability of 
the South to cope with illiteracy alone — and among them was the rather 
guarded opinion of General Armstrong as to “the evident ability of so-called 
border States to educate, not at the present time, but ‘in a reasonable time,’ 
all their children” — were completely answered and swept away by the 
testimony of the highest educational experts, and the most intelligent and 
well-informed citizens throughout the Southern States. This testimony was 
confirmed by the frightful statistics of the last census, showing that illiteracy, 
instead of being arrested, had increased and was increasing, and that South- 
ern States, with their best efforts, pushed to the extreme limit of ability, 
could not stay the progress of illiteracy and of the barbarism which attends 
it, without the aid of the national government. 

The “ Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier,” December, 1887, says of the 
Blair bill : — 
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Every day shows more and more the need of some such law. Every year that is 
lost means so many more ignorant and dangerous voters, who have passed beyond 
hope of redemption or improvement. 


Dr. Curry, long distinguished as the agent of the Peabody School Fund, 
and now our Minister to Spain, who may rank as the very highest authority 
on the subject, says, and he is speaking of the children, not of the adults : — 


Nearly one half of the white children, and more than one half of the colored, 
are growing up without educational advantages. The resources of the South are 
wholly inadequate to meet the heavy burden which is upon her. In her present 
financial condition universal education without federal aid is impossible. . . . The 
South had in 1870 4,189,972 illiterates, and in 1880 4,741,173, an inerease of over 
one half million in spite of the educational activities of the intermediate ten years. 
. . . The total number of males of voting age in the South in 1880 was 4,119,908, 
and of these 1,363,844 were illiterate. Thirty-three and one tenth per cent. of the 
voters in the South are illiterate. Of the illiterate, 69.8 per cent. are colored, and 
30.2 per cent. are white. It is especially significant that these figures show an 
increase of illiterate voters in the last decade. 


Judge A. A. Guntry, of Monroe, La., writes : — 


Everybody who believes in public education is an advocate of national aid to 
education, and fully recognizes the pressing necessity of extraneous assistance. 


The Rev. A. G. Haywood, agent of the Slater Fund, an expert of author- 
ity akin to that of Dr. Curry, writes November 24, 1887, from Decatur, 
Ga., of the bill for national aid : — 


It is more needed in the South with each year; illiteracy outgrows wealth. The 
South is not able to carry its double burden of ignorance and poverty. . . . The 
South is not prosperous outside a few cities. 


This last fact seems to modify General Armstrong’s remark about the 
marvelous prosperity of the South. 

Judge Beckner, an eminent citizen of Kentucky, writes, December, 1887, 
from Winchester : — 


I see no reasonable hope for schools for the children of this State sufficient for 
their proper education within the next generation or two, unless federal aid comes 
right speedily. 

Judge Beckner referred to the work involved in the Senate bill as “ en- 
titled to rank third in the great achievements of American statesmanship in 
the interests of humanity. First, the Declaration of Independence ; second, 
the abolition of slavery ; and third, provision for the education of the masses, 
to whom must be intrusted the preservation of our liberties.” (Cong. 
Record, p. 781.) 

Mr. Henry Coleman, a county school commissioner, writes from Eastman, 
Ga.: “ Unless national aid is given, the public school system is in danger.” 

Mr. C. D. Nicholas, of Mobile, Ala., writes that the States are doing as 
well as it is possible for them to do, but that “their inability to meet the 
demands upon them is very plainly shown by the fact that there is no dimi- 
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nution in the number of the illiterate in proportion to our growing country, 
but rather an increase.” 

Mr. Frank J. Wise, Secretary of the School Board of the City of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., writes : — 

The annual increase of illiteracy in the country, particularly in the cotton- 
growing States, is, in my opinion, an indisputable and lamentable fact. I believe 
the census of 1880 will show it. . . . If it be true that ignorance is displacing in- 
telligence, which is the basis of our institutions, it is a question paramount to all 
others. 

From Texas, of whose ability and magnificent school fund so much is said, 
Professor Hogg, of Fort Worth, says : — 

Illiteracy is increasing at a fearful rate even among the white citizens of Texas. 
In 1870 there were only 17,505 illiterate white. voters, but in 1880 there were 
33,085. There you have the startling increase of white voting Texans of 90 per 
cent. The colored illiterates number 47,235 voters in 1870, and 56,699 in 1880, 
an increase of 20 per cent. 

This evidence and statistics show that at this time the aid pledged by the 
Republican party is needed, the pledge is binding, and the Southern people, 
with singular unanimity, demand the promised assistance. One objection, that 
might perhaps have been raised at an earlier period with some plausibility, 
that the South had not yet learned to appreciate the public school system, 
and that the funds given them for the local management might be wasted or 
misused, is now excluded by the clear testimony of General Armstrong to 
“the vigor of sentiment existing in the South in favor of the public school 
system ;” to ‘‘the important devotion to it of many ex-Confederate slave- 
holders which I have personally witnessed ;” to “ the fact that it is hopeless 
and fatal for any politician, whatever his standing, to oppose it, the negro 
vote finding its chief excuse in the solidity with which it goes for free 
schools.” 

This settles the question that there will be no misuse of the fund, and it 
helps to dispose also of the singularly unphilosophical argument that the 
temporary national aid proposed by the bill will demoralize the South, dis- 
courage self-help, destroy their self-reliance, humble them to a low level of 
mendicancy, impair the State manhood, and injure instead of benefiting the 
eause of education. Congress voted a gold medal to Mr. Peabody for his 
gift of fifteen millions, and of the great good already accomplished and now 
going on from that private charity, the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, a strong ad- 
vocate of the Blair bill, has written ; and General Armstrong wrote that it 
had had for negro education ‘‘a tremendous mental and moral result.” The 
methods of the Blair bill were framed on those of the Peabody fund ; its 
annual quota to each State cannot exceed the amount raised by that State, 
thus encouraging self-help by doubling its results. The payments judiciously 
arranged with a view to sole state support after temporary assistance of 
eight years, comes not from private charity, but from the national treasury, 
from which New York and Massachusetts and the other States have drawn 
their quotas of assistance not as mendicants but as equal States, with no 
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diminution of state pride, no abatement of life and energy and effort in 
behalf of common schools, but with great advantage in their rapid and per- 
manent improvement. 

It is true that some distinguished friends of American education have 
hastily and at the last moment joined in the crusade against the bill ; it has 
without doubt been chiefly due toa complete misunderstanding of the help- 
lessness of the South, of the impending danger to the nation, and of the 
very guarded and judicious provisions of the bill. Others more familiar 
with the facts may be honestly governed by a desire to correct at whatever 
cost what they hold to be erroneous theories of government, without regard 
to the practice of the nation. But the chief opponents of this attempt to 
aid in the establishment of the common school system in the South are 
those who desire the destruction of the common school system as the bul- 
wark of the republic and of its civil and religious freedom. 

The war against the bill will be continued ; and as one argument fails 
others will be invented. When the Northern people find that the constitu- 
tionality of the bill has been proven by Southern Senators from the works 
not simply of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Story, and Kent, but even of 
Calhoun, they will probably be met by appeals to save the Southern States 
from having their rights invaded and overthrown by the encroachments of 
the national government, seeking to change and control their established 
systems of common schools. ‘Those who have read on this point the speech 
of Mr. Evarts or that of Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, a member of the committee 
who reported the Blair bill, will understand this last device, and those who 
have not may perhaps trust the Southern States in their jealousy of na- 
tional centralization and encroachment upon state rights, and recall the 
leading provision of the bill that each State can accept or refuse the amount 
of its quota; which avoids the slightest pressure upon any one of them. 
Can any one suppose that American principles will permit such an unequal 
game ; that rugged American common sense can be at all confused or mis- 
led by technical glosses on so plain a point ; that American pride will toler- 
ate a policy so double faced, and so singularly ignoble, first to the race that 
Lincoln emancipated, and whom neither Lincoln nor Grant would have left 
in ignorance, and next toward our Southern countrymen who are doing 
their best to stem the tide of illiteracy, and ask the national aid that we 
ourselves have received? The history of emancipation forbids such a blot 
upon its close ; a vast majority of the American people will resent a policy 
which by its shabbiness impugns their honor. 

Let the House of Representatives pass the bill, and let every Republican 
share that honor with its Democratic supporters with the feeling that the 
duty rests especially upon the Republicans, since the Democratic party does 
not rest under the same responsibility for the elevation of the colored race. 
If the constitutionality of the act is questioned let the doubters test the 
question in the Supreme Court, the proper tribunal for its decision ; and 
when that court shall decide we shall not have one rule for the North and 
its reverse for the South, one for one decade and its opposite for another, 
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but we shall have for all sections and for all time the same rule of equal 
justice, announced with decent dignity, without invective, taunt, or jeer. 
Should the law be defeated in the House of Representatives by Republican 
votes, where will the Republican party stand when they again face the issue 
in the coming Presidential election presented by a largely united South, and 
by millions of the Northern masses, who propose that Southern children, 
white and black, and the children of foreigners throughout the land shall 
all enjoy the right to an American education ? 

The action of the Union League Club of New York, alluded to in the 
foregoing reply carries weight from its numbers and respectability, its re- 
markable services during and since the war, the prominence, learning, and 
astuteness of its political advisers,and of the grave consideration with 
which they express their judgment on matters of national importance. 

In this case the club by an unanimous vote heartily approved of the 
scope and object of Senator Blair’s bill, and that approval was transmitted 
by its president, the Hon. William M. Evarts, to Senator Miller of New 
York, by whom it was presented to the Senate. This action of the club, 
which was in perfect harmony with the principles and pledges of the Na- 
tional Republican party in 1884, was based upon a report from the very 
able and judicious committee of the club ‘On Political Reform.” That 
report, in a consideration of the subject from a national point of view 
said : — 

Very few subjects equal in importance that of elevating the illiterate voters 
in the United States to the condition required for the proper enjoyment and pro- 
tection of universal suffrage. 

It appears from the census of 1880 that of the total colored population over 
47 per cent. are unable to write. Of the total white population nearly 7 per cent. 
are unable to write. These percentages are much higher in the South. Those 
unable to write in Alabama are: whites, nearly 17 per cent. ; colored, over 53. In 
Georgia, whites nearly 16 per cent.; colored over 54. In North Carolina, 
whites, over 22 per cent.; colored, over 51. In New Mexico, whites, 49.5 per 
cent.; colored, 69.5. In many of the States the means for instruction are con- 
fessedly insufficient to cope with this great evil. 

The want of education and of consequent ability to use the suffrage so as to 
protect the voter from fraud, violence, and misdirection, and our free institutions 
from peril, have caused the introduction into the Senate of the United States of a 
bill entitled * A bill to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common 
schools.”” 

After a statement of the general features of the bill the report continued : — 

It will be seen, therefore, that the amount payable in any State or Territory 
can neither be diverted nor squandered, but that careful provision is made for the 


application of it directly to the purposes of education. The bill is comprehensive 


as well as guarded, and is to continue only for the length of time supposed to be 
required for stimulating the most sluggish of the States into the requisite activity. 

The condition of the treasury, with a large annual surplus, tempting to useless 
schemes of extravagance, would seem to be a favorable time for the adoption of a 


measure to secure the enlightment of the uneducated and the safety of our repub- 
lican form of government. 
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The Constitution, in express terms, provides, section 4, article 4, that “the 
United States shall guarantee to each State in this Union a republican form of 
government.’” The powers necessary to carry out this guarantee are implied and 
are therefore complete. By the act of the national government a large body of 
illiterate men have been suddenly raised from the condition of chattels into that 
of freemen and voters, without any preparation for the high duty which admis- 
sion to the suffrage involves. The extraordinary measures resorted to in States 
where the danger from this source is most conspicuous, often leading to bloodshed 
and anarchy, would seem to impose on the general government the immediate 
duty of seeing that the republican form thus threatened by the two evils of illiter- 
acy and violence shall be preserved. The necessary and proper means for this 
consists in such a wide diffusion of the benefits and blessings of education as will 
secure the requisite intelligence and patriotism. 

The Committee of Political Reform concluded their report, which was signed 
by George B. Butler, chairman, and 8. M. Blatchford, secretary, by reeommend- 
ing the following resolution which was adopted with entire unanimity : — 

Resolved, That the Union League Club heartily approves of the scope 
and object of the bill introduced into the Senate of the United States by 
the Hon. Henry W. Blair, of the State of New Hampshire, entitled “ A bill 
to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common schools,” and 
that the president and secretary of the club be directed to affix their names 
to this report and resolution as being the respectful petition of the club to 
the Congress of the United States in favor of the passage of the bill. 
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Dr. Storrs’ letter in the “Independent ” of January 9, on the duties of 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board toward missicnary candi- 
dates who favor more or less, without definitely adopting, the theory of proba- 
tion after death, calls out wide and various comment. This letter from the 
President of the Board may be profitably set in contrast with an article in 
the “ Congregationalist ”’ of January 9, from the Rey. Dr. A. C. Thompson, 
president and oldest member of the Prudential Committee. It is a cheerful 
sign of the times that these representatives of the Board thoroughly agree 
in repudiating as divisive, perversive, and unscriptural, the hypothesis of 
future probation, and in carrying out the repeated instructions of the Board 
to the Prudential Committee to avoid any committal of the Board to that 
hypothesis. The two documents are in complete harmony in general prin- 
ciples, but differ in regard to the application of these principles to the case 
of Mr. Covell, whose appointment was postponed by the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and who has now withdrawn his application. Dr. Storrs would have 
voted to commission him ; Dr. Thompson would not. The letters of Mr. 
Covell as to his own views have been published. Our judgment is that the 
great mass of the Congregational churches indorse heartily the vote of the 
Prudential Committee in postponing action on his case. 


How was it possible for me, known wherever I am known at 
all as a steadfast conservative in theological thinking, to desire 
and advocate the appointment as a missionary, under the Board, 
of one whose mind was certainly not clear on the ever-fresh 
subject of future probation ? 

I am so conservative in theology as not to have as much 
patience as have some others, with whom in general I closely 
agree, with the theory, or hypothesis, of opportunity for repent- 
ance unto life eternal, beyond the grave. It has never seemed 
to me an error which reached to the centres of character, as 
does a defective doctrine of sin, or of regeneration. It has 
never seemed an error casting eclipse on the holy splendor of 
the character of God, as does that which denies retribution for 
sin, or which limits Divine grace to special church channels; or 
as did the old doctrine that Christ died to satisfy and release 
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the claim of the Devil on human sinners. Indeed, I have 
strongly sympathized with the moral motive behind the specu- 
lation, and have recognized it as finding original incentive in 
compassionate aspiration. But it has seemed to me an error, 
nevertheless, as it now does; and one sure to involve much 
practical mischief. I have never hesitated to characterize it, 
when occasion demanded, as in my judgment without authority 
in the Scripture, unhistorical — unless the Roman Catholic doe- 
trine of purgatory may be thought to have some affinity with 
it—-as out of harmony with the consensus of existing evan- 
gelical thought, and as a too daring attempt to add to the gos- 
pel something which the Master had not put therein. It has 
seemed to me especially unfriendly to faithful, fervent, and 
patient missionary labor; since it appears, at least, to justify 
the expectation that if men do not hear the gospel in this life 
they will have a vastly extended space for repentance in the 
ages beyond, under the immediate exhibition of Christ, and in 
utter separateness from all present temptations of the world 
and of the flesh. I cannot reasonably presume that any man 
in whose mind an expectation like this is fixed will labor with 
earnestness, with heroic self-sacrifice, and with long endurance, 
to present the Lord imperfectly here to those who, if not thus 
partially and prematurely enlightened by human agency, will 
see Him personally in Divine invitation and promise, amid the 
hereafter. 

Of course this view seems narrow and harsh to those holding 
the opinion; but my business is to speak with an unreserved 
frankness, and to show how the matter presents itself to me — 
presents itself now only more distinctly than it did when, several 
years ago, the theory began to claim acceptance in Congre- 
gational pulpits and papers. If either of my honored associates 
in the Prudential Committee held this theory, as neither of them 
does, I could not vote to send him as a missionary, however 
much he might wish to go. The Board certainly was not estab- 
lished, and it does not exist, for the propagation of any such 
notion. The churches at large, contributing to the Board, do 
not accept it. I doubt if a dozen of the corporate members 
intelligently adopt it. I do not believe that any missionary 
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society will ever be organized, or certainly will be long and 
effectively maintained, in which this speculation becomes a con- 
trolling practical force. I most heartily wish that every one 
applying for appointment to the committee, of which I find 
myself unexpectedly a member, felt about the venturesome and 
unauthorized hypothesis precisely as I do. 

But while I was sitting on the platform at Springfield two 
years ago, listening to the debate in which I purposely took no 
part, the faces of seminary students were before me, the ex- 
pression of which enlightened me on some things. They were, 
to all appearance, precisely such students as we most need for 
hard but fruitful missionary work; young, strong, earnest of 
spirit, and highly intelligent, but with a present expression of 
hesitation, doubt, almost painful perplexity, overlaying their 
primary expression of candor, moral enthusiasm, and loyalty to 
Christ. The question fronted me on the spot; it faced me 
afterward in every hour of the weeks which intervened between 
that meeting and my acceptance of the presidency; it has 
never since ceased to occupy my thoughts: What should be, 
what must be, the attitude of the Board and of its committee 
toward such young men? coming from our own households and 
churches, from our particular colleges and seminaries; not hold- 
ing the doctrine of a future probation with any assured and 
final conviction, but doubting about it, feeling that perhaps it 
may be true, and with the impulsive temperament of youth, 
which does not look before and after, hoping that it is true? 
How should I, as president, how should all in office under the 
Board conscientiously bear themselves toward such young men? 
with whom our work may be rapidly expanded; without whom 
our largest plans are throttled. My first answer was given in 
my letter of acceptance; my last answer was given in the com- 
mittee-room at Boston; and the two are identical. It is not an 
answer inspired or modified by considerations of what is ex- 
pedient. It seems to me the only fair answer which can be 
given. 

It is not the fault of these young men that their minds are 
not clear on a subject so recently emerging for discussion, and 
concerning which a leading professor in a leading Presbyterian 
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seminary, speaking for his own communion, has just said that 
“there is great perplexity in the minds of the theologians and 
the ministry, as well as of the people.” The responsibility is 
with the teachers, to whom the students are attached, in whom 
they confide, whose skill in teaching they daily feel, but who 
either fail to give clear instruction on the mysterious state to 
come, or give such instruction as sustains and encourages the 
new speculation. ‘The impressions left on the student-mind are 
essentially secondary, not primary. They are lunar, not solar ; 
the pallid reflection of what others have taught, of what has 
met them in lectures and reviews, not affirmative convictions, 
vivid and regnant in their own minds. I speak in the general, 
quite understanding that there have been and are distinct ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Ordinarily, the immediate impressions 
are superficial, not likely to continue in many minds after larger 
experience, wider study, profounder reflection, and practical 
work. Certainly I have dropped many impressions left on my 
own mind by the excellent Dr. Woods, or by even the alert and 
animating Professor Stuart. Some of them are now so distant 
and indistinct that I hardly recall them. It is fairly to be ex- 
pected that these young men, with independent inquiry, with 
prayer for God’s guidance, and under the discipline of strenuous 
service, will by no means retain the comparatively confused and 
emotional impressions which now they may express, but will 
establish and coérdinate, in harmony with the Scriptures, and 
under their light, their own schemes of spiritual thought. 

How, then, are they to be treated now, when seeking to be 
sent on missionary service ? 

As I have said, if any decisively and deliberately maintain 
that beyond the grave wait ages of grace for those who have 
not here heard of Christ, then, so far as I am concerned, they 
will tarry at home to do what good they may find to do here. 
I shall wish them well, and be glad to learn that the Lord has 
blessed them; but I would not commission one in whom I 
should see a possible affinity to the most intrepid and brilliant 
of the missionaries who have made heathendom radiant with their 
presence, if he thought, as in my judgment he ought consistently 
to think, that the heathen, provided he does not go to them, 
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will in the future have vast opportunities for repentance unto 
life, which may be sacrificed by now listening to him. I would 
sooner set a man to run a race with a ten-pound shot tied to 
each ankle, than send a man with this fixed expectation to 
preach to Hottentot or Hawaiian. 

But how shall those be treated who simply doubt, and do not 
profess to know or affirm? whose minds in a measure reflect 
the teachings they have heard, but whose impressions are still 
“tentative and unfixed ” ? 

Plainly, imperatively, according to my conception of things, 
they are not to be met by any abrupt and sharp-edged challenge, 
to the effect that “if you doubt you cannot go.” I do not sup- 
pose that they ever have been thus met; certainly they must 
not be, so long as I have a voice in the matter. They must not 
be taken, either, in groups, or in any way classified, as coming 
from this seminary, or that, or the other. Each case must be 
considered by itself, patiently, candidly, with a sincerely sym- 
pathetic endeavor to ascertain exactly the reach and the force 
of the admitted doubt; an effort made largely in face to face 
conference, in addition, at least, to those interchanged writings 
which may be needed, but in which, especially on the part of 
the young, the expression of thought is apt to be less free and 
familiar, more conventional and more theoretic. In such con- 
versation great pains should be taken to disengage feeling from 
conviction, a sympathetic desire from a dogmatic bias, the effect 
of a diffused epidemical sentiment from a personal tendency ; 
and the line should be sharply drawn between a thought lying 
loosely in the mind, and a theory which is entertained as a nec- 
essary part of a speculative scheme: between a state of mind 
still in flux on the subject, and one consciously set toward pre- 
determined conclusions. Above all, it should be found whether 
one is heartily ready to leave the whole matter in the hands of 
God, as one on which He has not spoken; or is practically con- 
vineed that He must do in one way, and not otherwise, to vin- 
dicate his justice. I said two years ago that the shadings of 
thought, at this point, would probably be delicate and intricate 
in some minds. I have never seen reason to modify the fore- 
cast. But the essential moral element in the mind of a candi- 
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date can be reached ; and it must be somebody’s business to do 
it. To get now and then a good missionary, whom we other- 
wise should have missed, is worth many times more than all the 
trouble. It cannot be done, in my judgment, by the mere 
presentation of creed-forms, useful as these are in many ways, 
and highly as I honor them. The subtler states and processes 
of thought in an eager, sensitive, and troubled young mind can 
no more be accurately measured by such than a perfume in the 
air can be measured by yard-sticks. 

Suppose it then to be ascertained, through frank conference, 
that the candidate does not positively hold the theory of oppor- 
tunity for repentance beyond the grave, either as part of a 
speculative scheme, or as clearly sustained by the Scriptures, 
but is yet in a certain perplexity about it, sometimes more dis- 
tinctly inclining to it, and again feeling that it has no sufficient 
support; what comes next? I should say, without doubt, to 
certify ourselves of his clear and firm hold on the inspiration 
and authority of the Scripture, on the true nature and work of 
Christ, on the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and 
on the present responsibility and condemnation of the heathen, 
as set forth with just and appalling emphasis in the New Testa- 
ment; and then to minister to any remaining and unreduced 
doubt concerning a future gracious opportunity, not principally 
by philosophical argument—to address which to states of 
tangled thought, into which feeling intimately enters, is gener- 
ally like trying to heal a sore with a handspike — not even so 
much by selected texts of the Scripture, but by stirring afresh 
his missionary enthusiasm, by setting him to absorb the whole 
substance of the Gospel without pinning his attention to the 
austere problems of the future, and, as soon as possible, by put- 
ting him to work in some appropriate missionary field. 

It has been, and is, my fixed conviction that, as I said two 
years ago, “ evangelists and missionaries naturally draw nearest 
to the heart of the Gospel.” It is only an ever-fresh illustra- 
tion of the words of the Master, that if any man be steadfastly 
minded to do with his might the will of the Father, he shall 
know of the doctrine. These recent, remote, and, as I think, 
misleading and vain speculations, are bred in the air of meta- 
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physical meditation, in minds which are restless until they shall 
have planned the Divine scheme into conformity with their 
ethical suggestions. Energetic personal work for Christ puts 
the mind in a different spiritual atmosphere ; and work among 
the heathen, with no fettering moral commitment to the lecture- 
room theory, will usually clarify, instruct, and energize, more 
than any number of lectures could. 

A candid and devoted young man so working, for the glory 
of Christ and for man’s highest welfare, will almost certainly 
come to see that the unevangelized peoples are not unfortunate, 
merely, through deficiency of light, but are consciously guilty, 
sinning against the light which they have, and having more 
light from Christ himself, by his Spirit, than had been im- 
agined ; that they love and cleave to their evil lusts, against 
whatever remonstrance of reason, of the natural conscience, of 
the teachings of experience, of the teachings of the wise, against 
the admonitions of Providence, and against the rebuke of the 
still small voice. He will almost certainly ere long encounter 
the question, from some acute sinner on whom he is vainly 
expending his force, “If you are convinced that chances for 
repentance are reserved for my people, in unlimited futures 
beyond the grave, why not leave us to enjoy the pleasant sins 
in which we delight, and of which we shall have opportunity to 
repent when temptations are removed, and when He of whom 
you speak appears, in the large by-and-by?” 

A man uncommitted to any theory, and working with the full 
swing of his strength in the missionary field, will understand 
practically, and not as a mere linguistic expert, the view which 
Paul had of the voluntary perverse wickedness of the world, as 
set forth in his tremendous indictment in the letter to the 
Romans; and he will enter, I should hope, into closer sympathy 
with that magnificent missionary leader, who certainly wrote 
and wrought and suffered with no thought whatever of any pro- 
bation beyond the grave. Most of all, I should hope, he will 
come to a more intimate fellowship with the mind of the Mas- 
ter; understanding the secret of his immense urgency to have 
the gospel preached at once, in all the world, while freshly alive 
to his supreme declaration that many who have not consciously 
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seen him will come, or will not come, into his kingdom, ac- 
cording as they have done, or have not done, among the needy 
and the sick, the works of his Spirit. I should expect such a 
man to feel it ere long an almost blasphemous thing for himself, 
as a weak servant of Christ, to add an uncertain human specu- 
lation to his sublime and tender gospel; and I should certainly 
know that he would find such a theory in his own hands, what 
I called it long ago, “a tin blade,” poorly replacing the sword 
of the Spirit. 

This, then, is the plan of administration concerning mission- 
ary candidates which I outlined at the start, and to which I still 
energetically adhere: No appointment of one distinctly and 
affirmatively committed to the theory of a future probation; a 
candid, tender, and sympathetic judgment of each case of per- 
plexed and doubtful opinion, taking it by itself, and making no 
one a precedent for another; when assured of a firm and intel- 
ligent hold on the essentials of evangelical faith in one thus 
doubting, a large reliance on missionary zeal, and on the edu- 
eating force of missionary work, to bring the clearness and 
unity of right convictions to replace the state of intermingled 
and uncompleted thought and feeling presently presented. And 
I hope that nobody will be offended if I frankly add that about 
the last thing which I should do for a young man of ardent and 
receptive mind, in this dubious state, of whom I wanted to make 
a missionary, would be to discourage his missionary impulse, 
and send him back to Andover, with a more or less keen sense 
of repulse, to get further light on eschatology. I say this with- 
out prejudice, as without any favoring prepossession. I have 
seen Andover but once in more than thirty years, and then on an 
errand to the Abbott Academy. I shall very likely never see 
the place again. But with all respect for the accomplished and 
industrious teachers who occupy its chairs, I would far sooner 
send one to Zululand or Japan, on a mission for Christ, than 
send him to them, as an inquiring student, to get correct views 
of what some of them regard as “the larger hope.” In moral 
therapeutics, and for purposes of cure, I doubt the maxim 
* similia similibus.” 


All this which I have rapidly written was contained im- 
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plicitly, and most of it was articulated with perfect distinctness, 
in my letter accepting the presidency. It was not, as I said, 
any fabricated scheme to meet an emergency. It seemed to me 
the dictate of a sound common sense, and of a temperate Chris- 
tian wisdom. It was approved, at the time, by those in whose 
judgment I have more confidence than I have in my own. It 
appeared, in a measure, to relieve a tension which was fast 
becoming insupportable. It was adopted, without manifested 
dissent, by “ both wings,” at the recent meeting in New York. It 
is to-day, in my judgment, the fair, reasonable, almost the only 
basis, on which we can treat young men from our schools with- 
out injustice; and the only basis of harmonious codperation 
among those heretofore combined in the Board. It repeats the 
admonition to exercise “ caution,” and to give no approval to a 
doctrine which the Board has disallowed. But it frankly and 
fairly meets the feeling — which is a just feeling — of those who 
insist that young men of fine parts, of fine promise, of a fervent 
consecration and an earnest missionary temper, are not to be 
peremptorily repelled by the Board, because, without having 
reached a conclusion which it disapproves, their minds, under 
the influences around them, are in a transition state of doubt. 
Whether anybody else accepts it or not, I stand by this, as a 
fair and permanent method of action; and I applied it, and 
wished if possible to have others apply it, in the case lately 
before the committee. 

I had had no personal knowledge of the young man then ap- 
pearing, until I met him, by my request, for a two hours’ talk. 
He had written some things, as I partly knew and was afterward 
more fully advised, which I regretted, and which embarrassed 
his case before the committee. But he left the distinct impres- 
sion upon me of a sincere, manly, Christian student, who had 
come out of early and extreme unbelief into a clear apprehension 
of Christ, and a glad consecration to his service; who had no 
assured conviction on the subject of probation after death; who 
thought it a “perhaps,” at least for some; probably, but not 
certainly, indicated by the famous passages in Peter; possibly, 
but not certainly, involved in the universality of the atonement ; 
and who was as earnest to preach the gospel as if he positively 
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knew that after death was no chance of repentance. He seemed 
to me likely to make a good missionary — diligent, faithful, with 
a spirit receptive of what God should teach; and while I was 
sorry that his mind was not wholly in tune with mine, I should 
have been glad to leave that mind just where it was, with no 
fresh bias against my convictions, until missionary service had 
had its effect on him. Others thought differently, being as 
clear and conscientious as I was, in their adverse judgment ; and, 
under the circumstances, I tried, as I have said, to secure the 
most inoffensive form in which to record the action thus adopted. 
I sincerely hope that the Andover professors may help him to- 
ward that light which he needs, as much as I should confidently 
expect that the idolaters of Asia would. R. 5S. Storrs. 


It is understood that before being forwarded to the mission- 
ary rooms Mr. Covell’s statement of views regarding future 
probation — as exhibited, for instance, in his letter of Novem- 
ber 11 — was submitted to Professor Ryder and received his 
approval; and that later he advised the candidate not to with- 
draw or modify that statement. The first selection from the 
correspondence which came under the writer’s eye — one which 
professed to give copious extracts with perfect frankness — 
begins an excerpt from Mr. Covell’s letter of December 11, 
with the words: * At best,” ete., but omits two sentences im- 
mediately preceding and of considerable significance, viz. : * I 
do not believe, however, that such a view is precluded by the 
Bible. The easy and natural inference from the two passages 
in Peter is that a future probation is possible.” This is in 
harmony with an earlier declaration in the same letter: “ I did 
not consider the drift of the Bible to be against such a view as 
that of future probation,” ete. Another journal, professing to 
give the correspondence, left out an entire letter of Mr. Covell, 
that of November 23, which was written presently after his 
second interview with secretaries, and before hearing again from 
Boston. In that letter he remarks : ** Whatever my views may 
be in the future, I should at least want the liberty of holding 
the same doctrines and hypotheses that I now hold”; “and so 
my desire is that the case be presented to the Prudential Com- 
mittee on its present basis.” 
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Whether the candidate’s attitude at the present time comes 
fairly within the including line of Dr. Storrs’s letter accepting 
the presidency of the Board is simply a question of interpre- 
tation, a question which every corporate member must answer 
for himself. The minute which was adopted by the committee 
on the 17th ult., written by the distinguished president, now 
happily a member of the committee, recognizes very distinctly 
the fact—as does also his letter of acceptance — that it has 
been repeatedly enjoined upon the committee to exercise much 
caution against committing that body whose servants they are 
to the dogma or hypothesis of probation after death. The fact 
that the Board deems that theory divisive, perversive, and dan- 
gerous, was the ground and occasion for thus instructing the 
committee, which acts for it during the interim between annual 
meetings, and holds office only for a twelvemonth at a time. 
The minute referred to claims that there is nothing in Dr. 
Storrs’ letter of acceptance inconsistent, even by implication 
with the action taken at Des Moines and Springfield, and the 
author of the letter expressly disavowed, toward the close of said 
letter, all purpose therein “ to formulate any scheme of evasion 
or compromise, or any ingenious reconciling device.” None 
have accepted Dr. Storrs’ letter as a basis with more cordiality 
than the Prudential Committee. Every member of that com- 
mittee is ready to vote for any missionary candidate, otherwise 
qualified, who, by a fair interpretation, can be regarded as be- 
longing to the second of the classes named by the president. 

Professor Ryder seems to imply that the case now in hand is 
the first of the kind, and will establish a precedent, whereas sim- 
ilar action has taken place from the earliest days of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and that, too, without creating, till recently, any 
ferment or calling forth any censure. The present is the first 
new instance in which embarrassment springing from the same 
cause has arisen in connection with any applicant since the 
meeting of the Board in 1887. At that time it was resolved : 
“That the Board adheres to the position taken at the last an- 
nual meeting at Des Moines concerning the doctrine of future 
probation, reaffirms its utterances made at that time, and ac- 
cepts the interpretation of the Prudential Committee as the 
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true interpretation of its action.” What was the committee’s 
interpretation? A detailed report of certain cases which had 
been postponed on account of views relating to the theory of 
a dispensation of grace for some in the future world. The 
Board, at the same meeting, proceeded to adopt another reso- 
lution: “* That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an 
unabated carefulness in guarding the Board from any com- 
mittal to the approval of that doctrine.” The method and 
degree of carefulness exercised had been laid before the Board, 
as just intimated, with unprecedented fullness. An unqualified 
approval was given by the large majority of the largest number 
of corporate members ever present at an annual meeting. In 
a good deal of the quasi-intimidation which for some time past 
has been attempted, and in a good deal of the gratuitous advice 
which has been administered to the committee, the serene obliv- 
ion of what is due from honest and honorable men under the 
circumstances now named has become conspicuous. But plain 
instructions from a primary body regarding a sacred trust are 
still considered by some thoughtful and conscientious men as 
entitled to remembrance and controlling influence. Whenever 
the Board repeals its action taken at the two meetings referred 
to, and again, indeed, at its late meeting in New York, it will no 
doubt select executive officers and Prudential Committee who 
can conscientiously conform their methods to such a changed 
condition. The imputation of a want of fairness and courage 
on the part of the present committee is not, perhaps, of the 
highest order of Christian gentlemanliness. The course taken 
by the committee was simply one of kindness. To vote declin- 
ing appointment would have been an apparent finality. J¢ 
seemed to some of the committee, and all the executive officers 
except one, that to commission the candidate on his own terms, 
as then defined and limited by him with decisiveness, would be 
a clear violation of instructions which have been repeated and 
emphasized. The desire of Dr. Storrs and Mr. Blatchford at 
their second interview, sought by them, was that he might 
either withdraw his written statement regarding the objection- 
able hypothesis, or admit a sufficient modification of that state- 


ment. But the report to the committee from said interview was 
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that he decidedly declined. Mr. Covell had previously become 
aware that the only obstacle to his immediate appointment was 
the understanding by some that he held that hypothesis. 
A. C. THompson. 

AGREEMENT between churchmen and nonconformists in statements of 
both religious doctrine and ecclesiastical polity has received unexpected 
and cheering expression recently in England in the following outcome of a 
voluntary conference which held twelve meetings at Langham Street in 
London. The names appended to this document give it high significance 
as a part of the current record of reform. These resolutions were agreed 
upon by the Langham Street conference on Home Reunion : — 


The Christian Faith. 
“ We agree — 

“1. In recognizing the Bible as of Divine authority and as 
the sole ultimate test of doctrine in matters of faith, as is ex- 
pressed in the Sixth Article of the Church of England. 

“2. In accepting the general teaching of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, including of necessity the doctrines of 
the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. 

“3. In recognizing a substantial connection between the 
resurrection body and the present * body of humiliation.’ 

“4, That saving faith in Christ is that self-surrender to Him 
which leads a man to believe what He teaches, and to do what 
He bids, so far as he has opportunities of knowledge.” 

The Christian Morality. 
“ We agree — 

“1. In the conviction that it is the duty of the Christian so- 
ciety to consider in the light of the principles, motives, and 
promises of the faith, the problems of domestic, social, and na- 
tional morality, with a view to concerted action. 

“2. That progressive sanctification is essential to the Chris- 
tian life, so that without it neither professed faith, nor conver- 
sion, nor Sacraments, nor worship, can avail for the salvation 
of the soul.” 

Christian Discipline. 


“ We agree —- 
“1. That the divisions among Christians render the due ad- 
ministration of discipline, in the case of those who openly deny 
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the fundamental truths of Christianity or offend against Chris- 
tian morality, extremely difficult; and that greater caution 
should be used in admitting to the privileges of membership 
those who leave, or are expelled from, the Christian community 
to which they have belonged. 

“2. That, while it is most desirable that this caution should 
be exercised in all cases of members of one Christian society 
seeking admission into another, by careful inquiry being made, 
and adequate testimony being required as to their Christian 
character, this is especially important in regard to those who 
desire to exercise the ministerial office.” 


Christian Worship. 
*“ We agree — 

“1. That Congregationalists can accept and use the treasures 
of devotion — hymns, collects, liturgies, ete. — accumulated by 
the Church during the Christian ages ; and many Nonconferm- 
ists think that in certain circumstances it is desirable to do so. 

“2. That Churchmen can accept the use of extempore prayer 
in public worship; and many Churchmen think that in certain 
circumstances it is desirable to do so. 

“ 3. That rigid uniformity in public worship is undesirable ; 
and that to enforce it by civil penalties is a mistake.” 


The Christian Sacraments. 
“ We agree — 

“That although it is desirable that every one should seek to 
know the true doctrine of the Sacraments, yet their efficacy 
does not depend upon such knowledge, but lies on the one hand 
in the due administration of the Sacraments ‘in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same,’ and on the other in 
the use of them with a true desire to fulfill the ordinance of 
Christ.” 

The Christian Church and Ministry. 
“J. We agree — 

“1. That the Catholic Church is a society founded by Christ, 
the members of which are united to Him, and to each other, by 
spiritual ties, which are over and above those that attach to 
them simply as men. 
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“2. That these ties depend upon a special union with the 
person of the one Mediator, and a special indwelling of the one 
Spirit. 

“The Nonconformist members of the conference are unable 
to admit — 

“1. That the reception of visible Sacraments is essential in 
ordinary cases to the establishment of these ties. 

“2. That through the reception of the visible Sacraments 
these ties may subsist, though not forever, in those who are not 
believing as Christian people should. 

“II. We agree — 

“1. That Christ has established a perpetual ministry in the 
Catholie Church. 

“© 2. That no one can rightly exercise this ministry unless he 
be ordained to it by Christ Himself. 

“3. That there is a Divinely appointed distinction of office 
in this ministry. 

“The Nonconformist members of the conference are unable 
to admit — 

“1. That there is a Divinely appointed threefold distinction 
of orders in this ministry. 

“2. That external ordination by the laying on of Episcopal 
hands is necessary for its rightful exercise.” 

Newson, Chairman. 

Henry ALLOon. 

GeorceE S. BarreTrT. 

CuarLes Gore. 

JOHN GOTT. 

P. GotpsmiTtH Mepp. 

Joun Brown Parton. 

Ropert A. REDFORD. 

Henry Rosert REYNOLDS. 

JOHN SHELLY. 
Brooke Foss Westcott. 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, 


Secretaries. 
J. Raprorp THomson, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THERE has been great excitement, and some intemperate 
writing, in view of the action of the Prudential Committee in 
deferring for a few months their decision on Mr. Covell’s offer 
of service as a missionary of the American Board. This is quite 
noticeable, for many such cases have occurred of a decision 
deferred without exciting remark. But now, evidently, the 
Andover party stand ready to pounce upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee at the least sign of variation from its will and wishes. 
The * Independent” justly remarks: ‘* The minority are precip- 
itate. They condemn in haste. They stir up bitterness. They 
publish unjust and unfair statements. They attack secretaries 
and members of the Prudential Committee acrimoniously. They 
are making the way to harmony difficult.” It is also noticeable 
that political newspapers that have never shown any friendly 
spirit towards orthodox religion have entered the lists with acrid 
criticism and magisterial advice. 

Knowing the elements at work, we think that this is all quite 
natural, and that it should not disturb in the least the true 
friends of the Board. Evangelical missionaries are engaged in 
a work which such parties either hate or despise, and, perhaps, 
both hate and despise. They are ever watchful for a chance to 
strike a blow. But what the Christian community that has a 
vital connection with the Board, and sustains it by earnest 
prayer and self-denying offerings, will wish to know is the 
reason for deferring the decision. It is not the Board that has 
forced this unfinished ease upon the attention of the public, with 
equal injustice to the candidate and the Prudential Committee ; 
it is the hostile minority. 

The Prudential Committee have been carefully instructed at 
the successive annual meetings of the Board, not to give place 
to the new and divisive doctrines, of which the chief one is 
future probation. 
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The Board has determined by a majority of nearly five sevenths, at the 
largest meeting of its corporate members ever convened, and at a meeting 
happily held in the midst of communities giving an active and eloquent sup- 
port to the challenging opinion, that the theory of probation after death, 
offering opportunities beyond the grave to attain by repentance eternal life, 
is at any rate not a constituent part of the gospel of Christ, that it has no 
authority from the Master, and that therefore it ought not to become directly 
or indirectly an element in the message which a society in the past and in 
the present consecrated to Him sends to mankind. 

The Prudential Committee has been instructed for the second time to 
exercise caution as to the appointment of any candidates holding a doctrine 
which the Board yet esteems an unacceptable innovation, and whose tenden- 
cies it judges, as at present advised, to be perversive and dangerous. But 
this instruction clearly allows, if it does not suggest, that the committee is to 
consider each case by itself, and in the few instances likely to arise where 
there is any uncertainty on the subject, is to form its judgment with kind- 
ness and candor, as to the amount and the spiritual force of any tendency 
which may appear toward the opinion which it must not indorse. It has 
already unanimously decided, as I understand it, that, when one does not 
find the new theory sustained by the Bible, and does not hold it as part of 
an accepted speculative theme, but leaves the whole momentous matter to 
Him who as judge of all the earth will do what is right in wisdom and love, 
no hindrance is interposed to immediate appointment.! (Dr. Storrs’ Letter 
of Acceptance.) 


To all this the Prudential Committee had heartily acceded, 
and they had uniformly acted upon it when the case of Mr. 
Covell came before them. We think the committee, acting under 
the clear and positive instructions from the Board, both at Des 
Moines and at Springfield, and in hearty accord with Dr. Storrs’ 
letter of acceptance, were fully justified in the course they took 
of deferring their decision to the close of Mr. Covell’s studies. 
It was known that his present views had their origin in reading 
* Progressive Orthodoxy,” and that he had left the Orthodox 
Seminary of Chicago for Andover. With regard to future pro- 
bation he declared : — 

I do not believe such a view is precluded by the Bible. The easy and 
natural inference from the two passages in Peter is that future probation is 
possible. . . . I did not consider the drift of the Bible to be against such a 
view as that of future probation. Whatever my views may be in the future, 
I should at least want the liberty of holding the same doctrines and hy- 


1 The case here referred to is given in the Annual Report of the American 
Board for 1887, pp. 43, 44, and is now doubly worthy of examination. 
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potheses I now hold. . . . And so my desire is that the case be presented to 
the committee on its present basis. 


To give liberty to hold doctrines and hypotheses is the same 
as giving liberty to maintain them, or it has no meaning at all. 
It is only the maintaining of a belief that can by any possibility 
come under the consideration of the committee. The doctrines 
and hypotheses to which Mr. Covell refers are those which 
relate to future probation. 


The only doctrine I do hold bearing on the question is that the atonement 
is universal, that is, that every man will have an opportunity to receive its 
blessings. I have a preference for the view that the historic Christ is to be 
presented. The essential Christ idea seems to me dangerous and rational- 
istic. The view that the historic Christ is in some way presented seems 
more orthodox, because it magnifies Christ’s work by bringing Him into 
more vital connection with mankind and is more in harmony with Scripture, 
especially its doctrine of justification by faith. 

Now as the historic Christ has never been presented to the 
heathen, nor can be in this world to the millions of heathen now 
passing out of it, there must be for them a future probation. 
His doctrine of the universality of the atonement, not potentially 
but actually, necessitates a future probation. And he claims 
from the Prudential Committee the liberty of holding, which 
implies the holding forth, of his present “doctrines and hy- 
potheses.” The Prudential Committee would be false to their 
trust to send into the mission fields any one armed by them 


-with such authority. It would please Andover and the Sunday 


newspapers; it would astonish and discourage the orthodox 
givers to the treasury of the Board. They find no examples of 
such doctrines or hypotheses in the missions of the apostolic 
church. 

It is painful to notice that, in answer to all the questions 
proposed to Mr. Covell as‘to the treatment he would give to 
certain passages of Scripture which seem to bear upon the future 
state, he never refers to the teachings of Christ and his apostles. 
The missionary in the field goes to the Bible for his answer to 
all difficult questions about things unrevealed, and refuses to be 
himself a judge. He has the significant and instructive ex- 
ample of Christ. When one came to Him on behalf apparently 
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of a company or multitude and said, “ Lord, are there few that 
be saved?” he said unto them, “ Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate: for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able. When once the master of the house has risen up, 
and hath shut to the door,” ete., ete. Luke xiii. 24. He re- 
fused to give them a word of comfort as to the multitude, and 
urged them to immediate repentance as the only way to escape 
the danger of eternal loss. 

Christ did not commission his disciples, the first missionaries, 
to comfort the heathen with regard to their dead ancestors, nor 
will the American Board ever give the authority which Mr. 
Covell asks. Our sovereign Lord closed his commission with 
the declaration, “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” When the American Board 
shall change this sovereign proclamation the churches will reject 
the Board as apostate from the Lord. 

Nor can the American Board send men to teach that the 
heathen are not guilty and under condemnation. The terrific 
charge brought against them by the apostle Paul in the first 
chapter of Romans is still true of them, not that any one can 
be found guilty of all those sins and enormities, but they are 
found among the heathen and with them all a condemning con- 
science. 

Nor, on the other hand, can the Board ever authorize a man to 
preach that all the heathen are lost. About one half die in 
infancy or childhood and are saved, and there are the good 
heathen of whom the apostle Peter affirmed, * Of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him.” Acts x. 34, 35. 

The minute of the Prudential Committee is couched in kind, 
considerate, and respectful terms towards all. The minority 
alone, which claims to rule the Board, can object to it. To 
satisfy that minority is to commit suicide. But when the pres- 
ent excitement has passed away and the Christian public, or 
even that portion of it that really supports the Board, shall 
earefully read this minute, it will be seen to be an admirable 
disposition of the case for the present. Cyrus Hamuin. 
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Broap-CuurcH THEOLOGY is sometimes so comprehensive 
and inclusive as to be self-contradictory. Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalism in the United States has never recognized the doctrine 
of the annihilation of incorrigibly impenitent souls as a part of 
Scriptural eschatology. Dr. Abbott, however, has just been in- 
stalled as Mr. Beecher’s successor, although professing to be an 
Annihilationist. Plymouth Church and its pastor are, indeed, 
at present in somewhat anomalous relations to Congregational- 
ism; but they claim to be a part of this Orthodox body of 
churches, and maintain that toleration should be extended to 
their eccentric position. Dr. Abbott was one of the chief 
framers of the Commission Creed of 1884. That document, as 
Professor Gulliver of Andover has very suggestively said, is 
best described, not as the Commission Creed, but as the Omis- 
sion Creed. It omits to affirm the necessity of repentance in 
this life. If repentance in this life ?s necessary to the salvation 
of the soul, as the church has held for ages, then the Omission 
Creed does not contain truth enough to save the soul. It could 
be signed by a believer in future probation. It could be signed 
by an Annihilationist. Dr. Abbott signed it six years ago, and 
could sign it now. According to the contention of the friends 
of this mutilated creed, any one who can adopt it is a proper 
person to be ordained by a council as a pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church. Any one who could be thus ordained, so the 
foremost critics of the American Board affirm, is fit to be sent 
abroad in its name and at its expense as a missionary to found 
colleges and theological seminaries and instruct a native min- 
istry. It is not a cheerful sign of the times that broad church 
preachers fail to perceive that they lose the intellectual confi- 
dence of educated and thoughtful circles by playing fast and 
loose with the most serious religious doctrines. A church ean- 
not retain its practical efficiency when its policy of comprehen- 
sion and compromise is carried to the point of self-contradiction. 
In one and the same ecclesiastical organization, doctrines as 
wide apart as orthodoxy and annihilationism, or orthodoxy and 
universalism, or orthodoxy and the positions of Robert Els- 
mere, do not work well together. This is certain to become 
painfully evident, and indeed has already become so in the 
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religious history of unbalanced and unscriptural liberalistic 
churches. The Commission Creed, it is well to remember, has 
never been adopted by the Congregational churches. The 
American Board, by its action at Des Moines, Springfield, 
Cleveland, and New York, has effectually discredited it. Dr. 
Storrs’ recent letter, so remarkable for its ireniec mood, deci- 
sively disapproves, nevertheless, any creed that allows the teach- 
ing that it may sometimes be safe for a man to die in his sins. 
Broad church theology, carried to the point of airy and flippant 
unscripturalness and logical self-contradiction, becomes a broad 
_ farce. 


Tue Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels appointed a com- 
mittee to report upon the most available measures for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. That committee has rejected the 
English proposals for a maritime blockade of the East African 
coast and adopted those of the Belgian delegates. The latter, 
as already noted, look to the extirpation of the evil in its places 
of origin by the organization of African territory under Euro- 
pean rule, the establishment of police stations at strategic points 
and the institution of steamboat service on the lakes and rivers, 
the opening of railroads and the prohibition of the import of 
arms and ammunition. Well meant as these proposals may be 
presumed to be, they will hardly be regarded as constituting 
any serious outcome of the work of the conference, in the sheer 
impossibility of putting them into practical use for many years 
to come. With the retreat of Emin Pasha the only semblance 
of organized opposition to the slave power has disappeared from 
the vast region where the slave-stealers carry on their deadly 
work, and Europe has not now, and will not have for a long 
time, the means of attacking the evil at itssources. As matters 
now stand, the inland traffic has no limit save that imposed by 
the rivalries of the traders and their native allies, and the pow- 
ers in their failure to close the outside markets by an effective 
maritime blockade, are virtually assisting in keeping the trade 
a-going. The Red Sea ports andthe Portuguese stations in the 
Mozambique Channel still offer facilities for the traffic, and the 
absence of provision for strict surveillance there and over the 
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Moslem coast of the Mediterranean make it difficult to be- 
lieve that the governments represented in the conference have 
any serious purpose in view. From the single port of Tabrouk, 
on the frontier between Egypt and Tripoli, thousands of black 
slaves are annually exported to Cotstantinople and other Moslem 
cities in the Levant in South European vessels, in exchange for 
arms and ammunition sold in turn to the slave-stealers of the 
interior. The powers openly wink at a trade which furnishes 
them a market for obsolete weapons, as they do at the traffic in 
Abyssinian slaves passing regularly through the Suez Canal, 
and which, with that in Circassian girls, the Turkish delegates 
in the conference strenuously defended. It is well known 
that there are to-day no less than thirty more or less public 
slave markets in Constantinople and nearly one hundred _pro- 
fessional slave-dealers, and yet the conference in prohibiting the 
import into Africa of arms and ammunition, excepted firearms 
of antiquated model by which those markets are kept open. 
For it is a fact vouched for by English and Scotch missionaries 
in the Lake region, that for every modern rifle found among the 
slave-catchers there are a hundred muskets bearing the English 
“Tower” stamp, and that, but for the easily obtained supply of 
these discarded weapons, the traffic would largely die out. In- 
deed, everything tends to deepen the impression that the confer- 
ence was called largely as a concession to popular sentiment in 
England and Germany, and without hope of practical results, 
an impression borne out by the attitude of both governments with 
respect to slave-labor on African soil. For, although neither 
power openly traffics in slaves, at Zanzibar British cruisers are 
coaled by slave-labor and English consuls witness contracts be- 
tween Arab slave-owners and British planters, and German offi- 
cials recognize what they describe as the “absolute necessity of 
slave-labor.” With two great powers thus creating a market 
for slave-labor there will, of course, be slave-stealing, and pub- 
lic opinion will doubtless reflect that of the French delegates to 
the conference, who from the first doubted the sincerity of -the 
anti-slave movement and the possibility of achieving any practical 
results thereby. 
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Loya ty to the monarchy is so rapidly disappearing in Por- 
tugal under the growth of republican sentiment, that the pres- 
ervation of his royal rights promises to become one of the most 
exacting duties of the new sovereign. The Duke of Braganza, 
eldest son of the late King Louis I., was formally proclaimed 
King of Portugal under the title of Carlos I., on the 28th ult. 
The proclamation attracts even less attention than did the death 
of Dom Louis, the new king, though an estimable young man 
enough, in his lack of distinction in any way, inviting but little 
personal loyalty. However intensely conservative Portugal has 
hitherto been regarded, so great a change has taken place of 
late that sagacious Portuguese politicians confess themselves 
seriously alarmed for the future, and competent observers are 
already forecasting the speedy downfall of the monarchy. The 
causes are not far to seek, the late king having presented almost 
no obstacle to the progress of liberal sentiment which, with 
other advances, took a long stride forward in the passage, in 
1885, of the law abolishing hereditary peerages. By this law the 
Upper House of the legislature was placed, if not upon a plane 
of merit, at least on a plane above that of hereditary bodies, 
and the republican ideas which led to the reform have become 
the animating influence in the country. Recently, moreover, a 
number of causes have combined to promote the extension of 
this sentiment, especially among the classes from which the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned staff of the army is recruited, 
to such a degree that Lisbon is said to be virtually won over to 
the republican idea. Chief among these causes is the resent- 
ment felt at the lack of national prosperity and prominence, 
laid at the door of the monarchy, and the influence of France on 
the thought of the kingdom, the whole weight of which is 
thrown on the republican side. The transition in Brazil, too, 
which, though a colony, had come to set the pattern for the 
mother-country, had a profound effect in Portugal, stimulating 
the audacity of the republican press and, in turn, the growing 
liberal sentiment of the people. Naturally there is a desire on 
the part of the statesmen of the court to check a condition of 
things which, despite the possession by the Portuguese of those 
serious qualities which would render democratic government 
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safe, equitable, and honest, can end only in the downfall of the 
monarchy. To this end, therefore, they are seeking to divert 
public attention from the foibles and shortcomings of rulers and 
the rather antiquated basis upon which the monarchical strue- 
ture rests, and are finding a suitable makeshift in the quarrel 
with England. In the knowledge that nothing so excites the 
Portuguese mind as the dream of colonial empire, they have 
seized upon the scheme of establishing a vast dependency in 
Central Africa as the best thing to arouse a national spirit and 
are working it to its utmost. That the occupation and develop- 
ment of such an empire is beyond their capacity they know full 
well, as they do the impossibility of waging war with England, 
but the monarchy must be put forward as an assertive and en- 
terprising force, only deterred from beginning a new career of 
colonial development by the malignant and unreasoning hostility 
of stronger powers. That the scheme is working with fair suc- 
cess is evidenced by the belligerent tone of the Lisbon press over 
what is termed the “ overbearing tyranny” of Great Britain, 
though it is not impossible that when the inevitable reaction 
comes, the pendulum may swing still further the other way. In 
any event it is not likely that the new king will take as quietly 
as did his father the loss of royal prerogatives, or that, with his 
crown now fairly on his head, he will not enlist the conservative 
influences in his kingdom and in Europe to keep it there. 


News respecting the situation in Brazil can hardly be regarded 
as favorable to the solidity of the Republic. In addition to 
superseding the civil governors of provinces by soldiers, perhaps 
to be expected, the provisional government is issuing decrees of 
tremendous importance, some of which override the fundamen- 
tal laws of the country and violate international law, and others 
of which involve acts of unnecessary severity. Among the for- 
mer, for example, is a new naturalization law by which foreign- 
ers, after two years’ residence in the country, become Brazilian 
citizens, though whether naturalization is to be compulsory or 
permissive does not appear. If the latter, then as a measure 
which effects a radical change in the electoral laws, it should 
have been left for the action of the Constituent Convention, 
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while if compulsory, it is a direct breach of international law; 
and that it is so regarded by at least Portugal, Germany, and 
Italy is shown by their intention to send a joint note protesting 
against it. In the same line is announcement of the issuance 
of a decree establishing religious toleration, taken to mean that 
the Jesuits are to be expelled and church property confiscated, 
and legalizing civil marriage, which alters an existing law, both 
of which, like that giving the suffrage to the blacks, are in- 
tended to anticipate action by the representative body. True, 
the reason assigned is necessity, as also for the severe measures 
applied to the late emperor and his sympathizers in Brazil, it 
being the bounden duty of the new government to see that the 
Republic is strengthened in every way, and that the suspension 
of the ordinary processes of civil law is not followed by anarchy. 
But as there is absolutely no necessity for many of the decrees 
issued, there will be a suspicion that the real reason, like that 
for the postponement of the general elections, ostensibly the im- 
possibility of making the electoral preparations rendered neces- 
sary by the extension of the franchise sooner, may be found in the 
desire of the government to exercise absolute power and to set- 
tle the status of things before the Assembly meets. The suspi- 
cion will not be lessened, either, by the decree ordering each of 
the twenty-one provinces to organize state militias for the main- 
tenance of order, the expectation being, of course, that each 
will form a small army for the defense of the Federal Republic. 
Until the Constituent Convention meets, probably they may 
prove to be so, military governors being over the provinces, 
there being no organized force anywhere to resist, and the bet- 
ter-class Brazilians unwilling to struggle with soldiers, and so 
risk a rising of the blacks, always quick to resort to force. But 
after the convention meets and the provinces are at liberty to 
express themselves, the separatist feeling will appear, and, as 
each will then have a strong body of militia of its own, the gov- 
ernment at Rio will be unable to compel cohesion. Indeed, it is 
the fear of such separatist action that has led the provisional 
authorities to arrest a popular leader in Rio Grande do Sul, lest 
he should advise that province to become independent and ally 
itself with Uruguay, the chief city of which, Monte Video, is 
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virtually the capital of Southern Brazil. It is true that the pro- 
visional government can raise troops among the blacks and 
lower classes, but as money for any extended campaign will be 
wanting, with the organization of the miltia, the adhesion of the 
provinces to the Federal Republic must be almost wholly volun- 
tary. Possibly they may adhere willingly enough, the republi- 
ean idea being undoubtedly strong, but the separatist feeling is 
strong, too, and accentuated by the desire of the provinces to 
spend all their taxes on themselves. It is a difficult matter 
even now to get money enough for theic own development, and 
they will hate to send money to Rio which, they think, has prof- 
ited at their expense, and if one province breaks away in safety, 
the example is certain to be followed by others. 


Mr. W. H. THomas, author of the article on Unsolved Negro 
Problems, which appears in the present number, speaks for his 
own race. He was born near Circleville, Ohio, in 1843, and 
was a member of Otterhein University in the class of 1862. He 
went into the army in 1861 in the 42d Ohio, which was known 
as Garfield’s regiment, and remained in the war to the end. He 
was a prominent member of the legislature of South Carolina 
during the Chamberlain administration. He is now agent for 
the Lincoln Institute, near Columbia, S. C., and resides at 
Charleston, and has made a prolonged study of the race prob- 
lems of the Southern States. 


An Arro-Amertcan League, representing the eight mil- 
lions of colored American citizens, has just been formed in 
Chicago. Prof, J. C. Price, president of Livingston College, 
Saulsbury, N. C., was chosen president of the league; Mr. 
Thomas Fortune, of New York, secretary; and Edward H. 
Morris, of Chicago, attorney. The purposes of the league, 
which deserve the sympathy of all friends of justice and pro- 
gress, are stated as follows in its constitution : — 


To protest against taxation without representation ; to secure a more 
equitable distribution of school funds in those sections where separate 
schools exist ; to insist upon a fair and impartial trial by a judge and a jury 
of peers in all causes at law ; to resist by all legal and reasonable measures 
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mob and lynch law, whereof we are made the victims, and to insist upon 
the arrest and punishment of all such offenders against our legal rights ; to 
resist the tyrannical usages of railroad, steamboat, and other corporations, 
and the violent or unlawful conduct of their employees, in all cases where 
we are concerned, by prosecution of all such corporations and their em- 
ployees in state and federal courts; to labor for the reformation of all 
penal institutions where barbarous and unchristian treatment of convicts is 
practiced ; and to assist healthy emigration from terror-ridden sections to 
other and more law-abiding sections of the country ; to encourage all state 
and local leagues in their efforts to break down all color bars in obtaining 
for the Afro-American an equal chance with others in the vocations of life, 
and to unite such branch leagues for organized and effective work in secur- 
ing the full privileges accorded by the Constitution. All this is to be at- 
tained by the creation of a healthy public sentiment through the medium of 
the press and pulpit, public meetings and addresses, and by appealing to 
the courts of law for redress of all denial of legal and constitutional rights. 








